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‘She has her own test kitchen 


The foods she buys must pass a triple test—a test by | pack, is well on the road to favor. Many canned foods 
sight, by smell, by taste. Her requirements ae look their best when packed in Canco enamel- 
grow stiffer year by year as she learns the ~\__ lined cans. 

value of quality. ‘ 


Are you familiar with the scientific results of 


What Mrs. America sees in her own kitchen ee Canco research on this subject? 


has much to do with what she stocks in her catenins 


pantry. embossed in the bot- A Canco salesman will be glad to discuss them 
tom of Canco C- 
Let her eye approve, and your brand, your Enamel Lined Cans. With you. 
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CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE , 
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: LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS. 
: Our deliveries for past three months have been : 
2 slow because of strike. : 
: New organization now running fine! Send us : 
= your inquiries. : 
The Columbus Lithograph Company 
= Columbus, Ohio 
Z Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds : 
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CORN SHAKER 


Most Corn Canners use Ayars 
Corn Shaker Because 


There is no question about the corn getting sufficient 
shake. 


It is well built to withstand constant and long use. 


ABOUT 400 IN USE Lots of machines sold 12 to 15 years ago still in use. 


Cans are fed into machine and delivered automatically to labeling machine without 
handling. 


If you are troubled with Black Discoloration in your corn, here is a remedy—Use our 
Corn Shaker. Shaking also gives the corn a Rich Creamy Appearance. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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eAnd Remember ~ 
«no matter what your volume 
“no matter where you Sell goods 
~no matter what your class of trade 


DEL MONTE can help 
your canned fruit business 


1. The most intensively advertised brand of canned 
fruits in the field. Year ’round support in the 
country’s leading magazines. 


2. Strong campaigns on the whole fruit line—with 
special emphasis on such staples as Peaches, 
Apricots, Pineapple and Pears. 


3. Real quality in the product itself—to hold the 
increased business advertising builds. 


Why not concentrate on DEL MONTE? Here is a 
“ready-made” market waiting to help your business 
—growing every year! 


DEL MONTE 
SLICED PEACHES 


cA lso~ Peach Halves 
Sliced Pineapple 


Crushed Pineapple 
Apricots, Pears 
Plums, Berries 
Fruits for Salad 

Cherries, Etc. 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS AND A PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 


Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 

Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 
Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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DelMonte 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1862 
x4 
se 
“THE MODEL SHOP” 
se 
‘ DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
5 ABELS, CARTONS AND 
x F se 
’ 
se 
be 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
<< hw 
ILL. DETROIT, MIcH. OMAHA, NEB. 


ARE YOU CARRYING 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Full Insurance? 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
At the low cost of full insurance Has been used for years with perfect 


with satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS KETTLE 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. Atlantic Street and 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 
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The Husker That Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


You are going to need new equipment, see that it is the right equipment. 
The MONITOR, by its splendid performance, its well selected material 
and skill used in construction, has attained a position of honor in the Can- 
ning industry. Now made in the new shops, with splendid facilities both 
in engineering and manufacturing the MONITOR brings you a new assur- 
ance of supreme quality at a very low purchase price. Write us now. 


| 


Prices will never be lower. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. | 5. me 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Brown {San Francisco Cal. Ont. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Cannon Supply Company 
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Standard cans like these « 
m 
, mean dependable service 
You can’t trust your reputation to a poor tin can— 
| be certain that you use cans that are as well 
known, as well recommended and as well con- 
structed as Heekin Cans. Then you will have the 
2 Wherever cans are required, best. 1 
Heekin Cans are made to fill your specifications— 
White today no matter the product. These cans are economical, 
— durable and reliable, representing a real saving to 
i the canner. 
Shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in 
7 Rea ae) weight but strong and substantial, Heekin Cans are | 
delivered to you with a saving on the original box 
cost and freight charge. 


HEEKIN 
CANS 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 


as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - ~ $4.00 
Foreign - ~ $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, __.10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 


themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 


Telephone Plaza 2698 EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


consin Canners Association, recorded, in most 

part, in this issue, was not particularly notable 
for any outstanding development; it was a good meet- 
ing, well attended as a whole, and in each session in 
particular; better balanced than the average canners’ 
convention in the selection of the subjects talked upon, 
as it was not overweighted with academic discussions 
or addresses, and for these reasons might well be con- 
sidered a very successful meeting. The resignation of 
Business Secretary W. E. Nicholoy might be considered 
an eventful happening, because Secretary Nicholoy has 
been an influence for good in his position, and we be- 
lieve his loss to the Association is a heavy one. But it 
was not a meeting which brought complete satisfaction 
to all the business men of that state engaged in the can- 
ning business, and the account as we give it in this 
issue does not reproduce the actual feelings of those 
who attended. This is not due to any fault of the meet- 
ing, nor of those who had charge of it arrangements. 
It is due entirely to a changing sentiment on the part 
of all progressive canners, and the Wisconsin—or we 
might properly say pea canners everywhere—are usu- 
ally progressive business men. 


There is coming over the canning industry a very 
decided change, and this was shown more in the talk 
among canners, in the lobbies and elsewhere, than in the 
scheduled meetings. The business men of the industry 
have ceased to be afraid to look matters squarely in the 
face, as for instance it was freely said, and never con- 
tradicted, that pea canneries as a whole are now so well 
equipped mechanically that production ability is ten 
years ahead of the present consumer ability. In other 
words, they clearly see that overproduction is not only 
possible, but is a real danger, under present conditions, 
and they are not blinding themselves to this fact. In 
itself that marks a tremendous advance step, for in the 
past they refused to listen to any such statements, tak- 
ing literally the delusive and wholly unreliable statis- 
tical statements that the consumption of canned peas is 
but a can per person, or some such bewildering state- 
ment. Economists and statisticians have been unin- 
tentionally guilty of a lot of false presentments of this 


| TERING A NEW DAY -The meeting of the Wis- 


kind, but to this disinterested observer on the side lines 
it seemed that the pea canners had discounted or dis- 
carded this sort of consideration in favor of the actual 
figures of sales and consumption of canned peas, 
whether eaten by few or many, and everybody knows 
that every citizen of our 115,000,000 population does 
not eat canned peas, nor nearly so. 


With this illusion wiped from their eyes, the 
pea canners are setting themselves resolutely to the 
task of producing in proportion to the consumption, 
and they are not permitting anyone to carry them off 
their feet, neither supply men nor that worse curse of 
the canning industry, a desire to get ahead of a com- 
petitive canner. It is our guess that they are going to 
conduct their canning operations in 1928 so as to meet 
the orders in hand, or which they can confidently count 
upon, regardless of what other canners may do, or how 
much they may be urged to overdo their packs through 
any “hoped for” profits. Only the half-wits will go it 
blind this coming season of 1928. 

To bring about that desired result, and to be ab- 
solutely on the safe side, everyone we spoke to or 
heard talking upon the subject is bent upon quality 
production. They are more concerned today on how 
to produce a better quality, a better flavored pea, than 
they ever were in all the past; for they rightfully be- 
lieve that if they can adhere to quality they will have 
no trouble with over-production. They are going to 
use their excess equipment merely as an insurance 
against the sudden rushes in season which always 
cause a lowering of quality. 

Now just picture that complete change of senti- 
ment, for it is the first time that we have ever noted it, 
as a general sentiment, in the more than thirty years 
that we have attended canners’ conventions. And 
make no mistake, it is more of a determination than 
a mere consideration. 

But greater and better than all this, possibly, is 
the desire to pack canned foods so that they will equal 
in all particulars the fresh produce as it goes into the 
cans. Recently we talked in this column on the neces- 
sity of better flavor in canned foods, and in peas par- 
ticularly. If we had written that editorial five years 
ago we would have lost half of our subscribers in Wis- 
consin. It would have been just as true then as it is 
today, but the industry was not ready for it. Toda~ 
however, they are intently studying that question in a!! 
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its phases, and instead of adverse criticism we have re- 
ceived, we believe, more hearty approvals and further 
questionings, in the quest for information, than we 
have ever received upon any such subject in the past. 
The industry is ready for this step, although it may 
mean a complete change in canning procedure. In 
fact, we believe that the canning industry is at the 
parting of the ways, where the old, crude methods of 
food preservation in cans will be discarded in favor of 
the more advanced, finer methods which will turn out 
the products unchanged from their delicious tender- 
ness as they came fresh from the fields to the factories. 
The realization that many canned foods do not “taste 
right” has come home to the canners, and today there 
are many canners, machinery and supply firms and 
food laboratories at work upon new methods of can- 
ning, the sole object of which is to produce the food in 
better condition and flavor. It would surprise most 
canners to know how much of this research is going 
on, but they can be assured that it will not cease until 
the consumer can go into the local grocery and buy a 
can of peas that is, in all particulars, a reproduction of 
the dish of that vegetable as they prepare it when 
picked from their own garden, tender, sweet, green 
colored, fine flavored peas, not water-logged from 
standing for months in brine, and not necessarily all of 
identical color nor size. They will be garden peas, 
with all the flavor retained and none washed out to run 
down the cannery waste pipes to make trouble for san- 
itary engineers. And the method of handling in the 
cannery will be easier than it is today, the production 
larger and the cost lessened. 


And so with canned sweet corn: the consumer will 
find waiting her on the grocers’ shelves roasting ears 
as if fresh cut from the cob—pearly, white grains of 
delicious tenderness and taste, with an aroma that 
would produce an appetite in the most jaded of bon 
vivants. The flavor and sweetness will not be run out 


onto the cob-pile, nor the contents cooked to death to 
insure keeping. 


When she buys the can of tomatoes of the new 
kind, she will rest content that she is getting exactly 
the same tasty dish as she would obtain if she picked 
red-ripe fruit from her own garden and prepared the 
dish on her own stove, and not a half-raw, half-cooked 
article, badly lacking in that peculiar flavor known only 
to the fresh tomato. 


It is in no sense a prediction we attempt when we 
say that the canning industry is entering a new day 
for the canners, when they will apply Appert’s refined 
methods of procedure, where in the past they have 
used only his crudest methods; wherein the supply man 
will have to rearrange but only partially re-equip the 
canneries; the label men furnish labels which will be 
really “windows of the can,” as Mr. Cobb called them. 
In that day the growers of the produce will need the 
services of the crop experts to increase the yields and 
the qualities of the crops, because the consumers will 
demand and use double and treble the largest amounts 


of canned foods ever packed to this date, and pay better 
prices for them. 


This is not a dream, but a mere statement of the 
change that is today taking place in the canned foods 
industry, and which must go on to the results out- 


lined. We are entering a new day in the canning indus- 
try for all concerned. 
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“ALL THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR” 


‘Cedarville, N. J., November 14, 1927. 
Mr. A. I. Judge Editor The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


My Dear Judge: I endorse every word of that 
letter by S. C. Bell, of the Waterloo Canning Company, 
to you of October 10th. We don’t pack corn, but we do 
pack a few peas and tomatoes. Who, if not the con- 
sumer, is going to help (mind, I say help) pay back a 
part (not all) of the canners’ losses of the past two 
years (if not three years)? How can a lot of those 
canners pay for machinery and supplies that were sold 
them on credit, which enabled them to pack a surplus 
of goods to break the market for those who do operate 
sanely and sensibly, and somehow manage to pay their 
bills, even if they have to deny themselves some of: the 
things that the speculative canner (and destroyer) 
does not go without? Conservative canners don’t want 
to pay the whole bill. Do you think they ought to? 

Why try to regulate the price of any item of can- 
ned foods after the pack is up? It just can’t be done. 
You nor anyone else can put the price up if there is a 
surplus, nor can anyone keep it down if there is not 
enough of it. Great guns, after several heartbreaking 
years are not canners entitled to “all the traffic will 
bear”? Even then not 50 per cent of them will make 
any money this year. Weall know that too high prices 
will promote new canneries, but who can stop that? 
Why, they built them this year and last year, as every 
canner knows. The remedy is not try to pack enough 
in two years to last three years and then give your 
goods to the “chains” and pay them a brokerage to take 
them away from you. It is a pat saying with buyers 
and distributors, “what fools these canners be,” to par- 
aphrase Puck. Canning isn’t a business any more, it’s 
a game, with canners just siting in and the other play- 
ers holding pat hands. You might as well try to reg- 
ulate the tide as try to keep the price of corn or any 
other principal item of canned foods from getting out 
of hand when the supply is short. Whoinell is going to 
refuse a dollar and a quarter for standard corn next 
spring if somebody offers that price for it, and by the 
same token who can stop the fool canners from selling 
standard tomatoes at 70c when conditions warrant a 
price at least 20 per cent higher. 

There will undoubtedly be a great effort made to 
overpack next year, the signs already beginning to 
point that way, I am informed by those whose hands 
are on the pulse of the industry, the only limit being 
available funds and credit. So let the poor devil of a 
corn canner get his while he can, for it is likely to be 
his last chance for some time to come. Most canners 
seem to prefer a large pack with no profit to a mod- 
erate pack with a small (even if insufficient) profit. I 
very much prefer half a loaf to no loaf at all. If only 
the fool plungers and gamblers had to suffer alone it 
wouldn’t worry the rest of us so much, but they make 
all of us suffer for their lack of sense and judgment 
and their excess egotism. 

Your “Smile Awhile” column is the best we ever 
see in any publication. Keep it up, and don’t worry 
about the high price of corn, but pray for relief from 
the low price of tomatoes. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLE S. STEVENS. 


So we hereby grant permission to all canners to 
get what they can for what they can.—The Editor. 
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KEYSTONE 


Products of this Company represent the 
highest standards of quality and service 


AMERICAN 


Coke 
Tin 


We are manufacturers of a superior 
quality of COKE TIN PLATES specially 
adapted to the requirements of the can- 
ning and packing industry. Demand 
AMERICAN CoKES—the best obtainable. 


Purchasers should not fail to communi- 
cate with us before placing their orders. 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all purposes — Black Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products, American Coke and American Charcoal Tin Plates, Terne Plates. Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit _New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRopDuctTs Co.,San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


* Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City 
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SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS! 


You remember the old saw, “A 
satished customer is our best 
advertisement!” 


Well—we are revising it. ‘‘A satisfied 
customer is our bread and_ butter !’’ 
Satisfied customers keep the A-B plant 
busy. 


Libby—a satisfied customer—is installing 
three more A-B Pressure Cookers mak- 
ing a total of twelve. 


Del Monte—a satisfied customer—builds 
a new plant—installs A-B machinery. 


A & P Products Corporation, W. R. 
Roach Company, J. M. Paver Company, 
F. O. Mitchell and hundreds of other 
satisfied customers keep A-B busy. 


There’s an A-B machine especially built 
and adapted to suit your needs and re- 
quirements. 


There’s an A-B Cookerlogue (a canning 
factory movie) ready to be shown to you 
in your office. We will show you how 
A-B does the unusual. <A request will 
bring the movie. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


20X 98 CAN grove. 
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The Wisconsin Meeting 


Large Meeting—Hopeful Spirit Shown—Interesting Considerations—Subjects Discussed: **Treat-. 
ment of Cannery Wastes’ —‘‘The Seed Problem’’—‘“‘Cause and Prevention of Flat Sours’’— 
‘‘Freight Problems’’—President Cannon’s Advice—President Sorensen Summarizes—Sectional 


Meetings—The Exhibitors. 


NTRODUCTION—As usual, the Wisconsin Canners 
Convention was well attended by canners, machin- 
ery and supply men, brokers, etc. 

The daily papers stated there were 1,000 members 
present, and upon analysis this apparently exaggerated 
statement was found to be practically true. The 
about 160 canners of Wisconsin have present at these 
conventions from three to four members each, includ- 
ing field men, as well as members of the various com- 
panies. 

This year’s Convention was marked by a decided 
improvement in spirit, as nearly all canners look for- 
ward with bright expectations to improved business 
conditions. More than this, they thoroughly recognize 
that the production ability of the pea canning industry 
is far ahead of the public’s consuming ability; they 
see the danger and apparently are bent upon restricting 
their output, making quality instead of quantity their 
watchword. There seems really to be a determination 
on their part toward this end. In fact, they are today 
studying ways and means of packing peas in new and 
improved manners, so as to produce a better flavored 
product. They recognize the confusion in the public’s 
mind from the innumerable qualities and gradings, and 
they are seeking ways and means of simplifying this so 
as to make it easier for the consumer to understand. 
Going further, they want their labels to tell the con- 
sumer more, so that she may be able to buy a can of 
peas from the label and find the contents meet her ex- 
pectations. From the point of view of the machinery 
‘and supply men, the canners seem to be unduly conser- 
vative. The canners were free in saying that they in- 
tended to buy, but they added they are in no hurry and 
intend waiting until they have completely formulated 
their plans before placing ‘their orders. 


OPENING SESSION 
Tuesday, November 8—8.00 P. M. 


RESIDENT H. ‘C. SORENSEN called meeting to 

P order, with quite a good crowd present, and pro- 

ceeded along strictly business lines to insist upon 
the members being present on time, outlining the fact 
that meetings had been divested of all unnecessary sub- 
jects and were built on a strictly business basis. Next 
he appointed various committees to report back to the 
Association on Thursday. 

President Sorensen read a letter from the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, extending a warm 
welcome to the Convention. 

Mr. L. F. Warrick, State Sanitary Engineer, was 
next called upon to talk upon the work being done on 
“Cannery Waste Disposal.” Mr. Warrick illustrated 
his talk hy stereovticon views, showing various instal- 
lations of disposal plants, and explained that these sys- 
tems cost from $1000 to about $4000 each. The pictures 


showed the method of operation and that through the 
means of chemical treatment it was possible to obtain 
a very high degree of success in separating the solids 
from the liquids and in purifying the liquids so that 
they might be run into streams without objection by 
the State, and the solid matter later removed as fer- 
tilizing material. 


He left with the meeting the following recom- 
mendations: 


TREATMENT OF PEA CANNERY WASTES 
General Recommendations 


The following general recommendations for the design, 
construction and operation of treatment plants for pea can- 
nery wastes are made as a result of observations made dur- 
ing the canning season of 1927. Studies made have shown 
that modifications indicated are essential to the satisfactory 
economical operation of the treatment plant. 

I. Design and Construction. 

1. In future designs round tanks should be used instead 
of square tanks. Silo forms can then be used to decrease 
construction costs. Better mixing should also be obtained 
with round tanks. 

2. The continuous flow type of plant will not be recom- 
mended in the future unless a Dorr clarifier or similar mech- 
anism for the removal of sludge is provided. 

3. The outlet pipe of the fill and draw type tanks will be 
placed nearer to or at thecenter of the hopper in future de- 
signs. This will permit greate tank capacity and yet allow 
sufficient space for the precipitated sludge. 

4. A pulley arrangement should be provided to lower the 
swinging outlet pipe below the liquid surface. 

5. The use of a six-inch valve on the outlet pipe is rec- 
ommended, particularly where the waste is discharged into a 
municipal sewer system. This valve should be located on the 
outside of the tank. 

6. A quick opening throttle, or gate, is recom- 
mended for the sludge outlet. These valves are to be located 
at the bottom of the hoppers and controlled by rods extend- 
ing down from the operating platform. 

7. A small motor boat propeller (ten-inch) operated at 
high speed (600-800 revolutions per minute) has been found 
most satisfactory for mixing purposes. 

8. The hoppers of the fill and draw. tanks should have 
slopes of not less than 45 degrees. 

9. An alemite lubricating system is desirable for bear- 
ings of the agitator drive shafts. 

10. The use of the float for maintaining a constant depth 
below the surface of the swinging outlet pipe is desirable to 
permit ease in operation of plant. Depending on local con- 
ditions, the size of the outlet pipe should be four or six 
inches in diameter. 

11. The sludge bed area should be approximately three 
times that previously recommended. It should be filled with 
six inches of graded (one-quarter inch to one inch) gravel 
and six inches of graded (one-quarter inch to one inch) 
gravel and six inches of sieved sand (sand retained on eight- 
inch mesh screen). 

12. Sludge beds constructed in the future should measure 
12 feet wide by 16 feet long. since lumber-is sold in 16-foot 
lengths. These wooden partitions are to extend from the 


valve 


gravel layer of the sludge bed to a height of one foot above 
the surface of the sand. 

13. One open-jointed tile line should be used for each 
sludge bed, the bottom of the bed sloping 3 to 6 inches in 6 
feet to the tile. 

14. To vermit draining water from the top of the sludge. 
holes should be drilled in the wooden partitions at the end of 
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BROS SEED CO 
ip 


TELLS”’ 


Every “stake” in this picture represents a different lot of peas, the product of either a 


hybrid or a model selected vine of the previous year. This work on our 240 acre ranch 
is all done personally by a trained graduate of the University of Munich with many years 


of experience. It is the FIRST STEP TOWARD PEDIGREED SEED. 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., Breeders & Growers 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


It Will Pay For Itself By Saving The Dif- 


ference Between Fancy and Alaska Peas. 
The HANSEN QUALITY GRADER is a machine that simplifies all phases of 


the pea canning industry and favorably affects every factor that makes 
quality. It is also a means of establishing grades of quality. 


1. It separates peas into distinct grades as to maturity and tendernes 6. 
or quality. 
It will improve the flavor of the peas for they can be processed to y 
suit the different conditions of maturity. 


It removes skins, splits, hard-floaters and nearly all the thistle 8. 


3 

buds. 10. 
4. It helps control the clarity of liquor because it separates the hard 
5 


It separates peas into divisions of like color. Quality grading is 
also color grading. 


It makes it possible to standardize the amount of fill for a known 
quality and size of can. 


It reduces blanching to merely a mechanical operation. 


It makes possible cost control of raw material as grower is then 
paid for quality produced. 


It will eliminate the necessity for size grading, thereby reducing the 
number of grades to a minimum which simplifies warehousing, 
labeling, selling, advertising, etc. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


from the tender peas. 


It will improve the brine flavor as the liquor can be made to suit 
the different degrees of maturity. 


Il. 


Hansen Automatic 
Tomato Filler 


Hansen Automatic 
Kraut Filler 


Hansen Sanitary Pea 


Hansen Sanitary 
and Bean Filler 


Conveyor Boot 


Hansen Sanitary 
Can Washer 
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each sludge bed, a half-inch nipple inserted and a swivel pipe 
extending above the top of the partition should be provided. 
The clear liquid drawn from the top of the sludge through 
this pipe should discharge into the sludge bed drain. 

15. The end of the sludge bed drain pipe should be open 
for observation purposes. It is not necessary for the sludge 
bed drainage to receive secondary treatment. . 

16. A splash board should be laid on top of the sand in 
the sludge bed when filling to prevent opening holes to the 
under drain system. 

17. Thé open type of tank is essential to allow cleaning 
and inspection. 

18. Provisions should be made to completely drain the 
tanks, the drain to be left open at the close of the canning 
season. This will prevent damage resulting from freezing 
during the winter months. 

19. It is desirable to have the tank hoppers below the 
ground level. 

20. Paint scale of depth in gallons on the well of each 
tank. This scale will assist the operator in regulating the 
chemical treatment. 

21. Proper housing should be provided for the operator, 
chemicals, and mechanical equipment. 

II. Operation 

1. Chemical dosages found to be most satisfactory where 
as previously recommended: three and one-quarter pounds of 
ferrous sulphate and seven and one-quarter pounds of lime 
per thousand gallons. Adjustment in the dosage can be 
quickly made by use of a simple color test. 

2. The control tests should consist of (a) settling the 
treated wastes in a glass cylinder, and (b) using color test 
solutions provided in a special test kit. 

3. The color test in the operation of fill and draw plants 
should be made with samples collected during the agitation 
period. In the continuous flow type of plant a test should be 
made with both the influent and effluent of the treatment tank. 

4. The lime should be added to the waste during the fill- 
ing of a tank, and the ferrous sulphate should be added just 
before the tank is filled to capacity. Adjustment of the real 
treatment should be made during the agitation period. 

5. The agitation period for best results has been found to 
be from 5 to 10 minutes. Longer agitation breaks up the 
“floe.”’ 

6. Draw sludge from the tanks at the end of each day’s 
operation to prevent decomposition in the tanks. 

._ 4. The sludge beds should be filled with the fresh sludge 
to the depth of 12 inches. The clear liquid on top of the 
sludge is removed with the swivel pipe device. The sludge 
will then rapidly dry and can be removed from the beds with- 
in a week. 

8. Fresh sludge should never be run on top of partially 
dried sludge. 

9. Should an acid tank of wastes be encountered (as indi- 
cated by the color test) it is found tc be more satisfactory 
and economical to remove the sludge as completely as pos- 
sible before adding lime to the tank. This is especially true 
with the continuous flow type of plant. 

10. Plant operators should be trained prior to the can- 
ning season. It is possible that university students trained 
in chemistry and desiring summer employment can be ob- 
tained for the work. Instructions should be given them be- 
fore the close of the university in the spring. 

11. A simple record of plant operation should be kept at 
each cannery waste treatment plant, copiees of which should 
be furnished to the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, State 
Board of Health, Madison, Wisconsin. ; 

Mr. M. A. Sanborn, the chemist of the National 
Canners Association, was next called upon to speak 
upon this subject, as he had collaborated with Mr. War- 
rick in the work. Mr. Sanborn said that Mr. Warrick 
had covered the entire subject and he merely wished to 
testify to the splendid co-operation of the State Board 
with the National Association in this work. 

President Sorensen next called upon the Industrial 
Commission, as represented by E. G. Knutson, but Mr. 
Knutson was unable to appear and had sent Mr. F. M. 
Wilcox in his place. Mr. Wilcox explained the work of 
the Commission among the canners and complimented 
them for their splendid compliance this year. In past 
years, he said, they had had some little trouble, but 
their inspectors reported this year splendid co-opera- 


tion and were well pleased with results. In fact, the 
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labor laws are so well complied with in this State, espe- 
cially in the employment of minors, that there was a 
feeling in other: States that something was being cov- 
ered up in the interest of good advertising for Wiscon- 
sin, but he assured the convention that this was not 
the case. He said the canners had concessions which 
no other industries in the State enjoyed, but that they 
were entitled to them, and he merely urged that the 
canners not abuse their privilege. 
With this the Association adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE PEA SECTION 
Wednesday Morning, 10 A. M., Nov. 9th 


President Sorensen called the meeting to order and, 
after some few announcements, introduced President 
Harry Cannon, of the National Canners Association. 


( President Cannon of the N. C. A. was the first speaker; 
but we are holding his address for next week. ) 


Next the Chairman introduced Mr. E. J. Renard, 
of the Canners Seed Corporation, to speak upon the sub- 
ject “What Every Canner Should Know About Seed 


Peas.” 
THE SEED PROBLEM 


Discussion Given Before the Wednesday Morning Meeting of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
By Earl J. Renard, Agronomist, Canners Seed Corp. 


URING the past season the Canners Seed Corporation 
D carried on its second year of trial ground work. The 

essential features of the work were similar to those of 
the 1926 program, except that the scope of operations was 
made more inclusive. Endeavors were directed along three 
related lines: the testing and comparison of seed stocks, the 
breeding and development of new strains, and the study of 
rogues. Time does not permit a complete survey, but I shall 
attempt to cover some of the results in a more or less gen- 
eral way. 

Seed Stock Testing. 

Last year the comparative test of seed stocks included 
only samples representing stocks sent in by canners and taken 
from deliveries to them by seed concerns. A general report on 
those lots was covered at the convention last year. This year, 
in addition to securing samples covering stocks delivered to 
canners, seedsmen were invited to send samples ‘of their seed 
stocks and other strains in the process of development. A 
total of about 310 plots, representing 14 seed dealers’ and 
some local grown stocks, were included in the test. These 
covered Alaska, Surprise, Winner, Perfection, Advancer, 
Horsford, Admiral, Rogers’ K, Rice’s 13, Gem, and a few 
other strains which have not as yet been offered to the trade. 

From each stock a plot containing approximately 1,000 
plants was grown. The seed was sown with a drill, and no 
cultivation was done between rows. The surface between 
plots was scraped once with a hoe to remove weeds in the one 
foot space separating plots, but the ground was not stirred suf+ 
ficiently to result in any stimulated growth that might be con- 
fused with rogues. Every possible effort was expended that the 
plots might be made comparable with each other, and in turn 
comparable with conditions in the field. Plots of a stock of 
known worth and purity were repeated throughout the tests to 
serve as a check on soil condition. Such a system gave a stand- 
ard for comparison of the stocks in question, and served to aid 
in the elimination of error. 

Stocks of Sweet Varieties. 


The condition of the major portion of the sweet varietiees 
was found to be quite like that indicated by the trials in 1926. 
However, there were no lots in the 1927 trials as poor as the 
worst in the 1926 test, indicating that canners who submitted 
samples for trial did not receive stocks of sweets that were in 
very poor condition. The poorest stocks of sweets did not come 
to us as the deliveries of seedsmen, but as seeds that had been 
grown locally by canners, and in one case as. the stock of a seed 


company. However, some local grown stocks were very fine, 


and the company that had the poor stocks of sweets had good 
stocks in the case of other varieties. 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING CO. 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 


Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 


Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 


Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


aS | BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd. 


; 
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Admiral lots included strains of two different maturities. 
Three lots of Admirals in the test were fully a week earlier than 
the other 14 lots. These three lots showed about 5 per cent of 
the late type of Admirals, and while that condition would not 
be serious if the crop was taken for the major part of the plants 
in the stock, it is a condition that should be watched. In the case 
of the Admirals, the poorest in the test came directly from a 
seedsman as representative of his stock of Admirals. The major 
part of the plants in this stock was of the late type, but the ob- 
jectionable feature was a mixture of about 15 per cent of plants 
that were a week earlier in maturity and of .2 per cent that were 
13 days earlier. It is plain that to get quality would necessi- 
tate the canning of such a stock for the 15 per cent of early 
type plants, while that would be impossible from the standpoint 
of yield. It is such stocks as this that should be eliminated. 

For the most part, Horsford stocks were found to be fairly 
good, although some were outstandingly better than others. 
Quite a number of the Horsford stocks gave evidence of the 
creeping in of some mixtures with Perfection. Mixtures of 
plants blossoming a few days earlier than the stock plants were 
not hard to find, but although such mixtures certainly would 
detract somewhat from uniformity, they could hardly be very 
serious. The presence of such plants indicate the need of puri- 
fication by the developing of new pure lines, because such rather 
slight differences in maturity would be difficult to remove by 
rogueing. 

Among Perfection and Advancer stocks early plants were 
occasionally noted, although not in very large percentages. In 
some cases these early off-types were of Alaska type, while in 
other cases they seemed to be similar to Gem in vine type and 
maturity. In some stocks long-vined individuals of Admiral 
type were found. Some long-vined plants of Perfection matu- 
rity and seed type were noted; in some cases this would prob- 
ably be the only off-type in these stocks of sweets that might 
be truly termed rogue, in that they did not conform to the char- 
acteristics of some known and cultivated variety that might have 
become mixed with the stock. The others were off-types, but 
most likely explainable on a basis of mixture in some way that 
might easily come about. Results indicated that the sweet 
stocks of a given company might show considerable variation in 
the content of various off-type plants, telling us that, as might 
be expected, all the stocks of a given company are not equally 
desirable. 

Of course, these mixtures of early plants are serious, if 
they are not removed, and they are especially serious if present 
in quantity. While any quantity of such mixtures indicates 
careless control of seed, it hardly seems fair to expect that 
stocks of sweets be absolutely free from them. With threshing 
and growing conditions as they are, a few mixtures seem bound 
to creep in. Certainly, we have some stocks that are quite free 
from mixtures of any sort, but we should not feel too greatly 
dissatisfied if a few early plants are found. From the stand- 
point of better quality, I believe every canner can well afford 
to rogues his sweets for the can; that is, remove these rela- 
tively slight numbers of early plants. Early blossoms are easily 
seen and removed before the stock plants come into bloom, and 
can be removed at a low cost per acre. Fields can be given this 
attention before there is any conflict with canning operations. 

From a study of the off-types in sweets, it appears that, at 
least in our commonly grown varietiees, they are for the most 
part the result of mixtures, and relatively few of them are not 
explainable on those grounds. The case may be different with 
some types, such as Horal. The poorest lots of sweets contrib- 
uted were sent in as local grown, and most of the off-types un- 
doubtedly originated in the drill, thresher or cleaning mill. 

The Question of Perfection or Advancer. 

From the study of Perfection and Advancer stocks contrib- 
uted, it is very clear that what the canner now receives under 
either name is one and the same thing from all discernable de- 
scriptions and notes on growth. Of course, various stocks of 
each vary as to purity, but from all indications there are as 
many differences within stocks labeled as Perfection or as Ad- 
vancer as there are between Perfection and Advancer stocks. 
Among 67 lots of Advancer and Perfection stocks in the test, the 
plants of only one particular lot were outstandingly different 
from the balance of the stocks. This particular stock came to 
us as Advancer and contained plants of all stages of maturity, 
from that of Gem to that of Horsford. The stock mentioned 
came to us from a seed concern as their stock of Advancer. The 
same seed house sent in a mighty fine stock as representative of 
Perfection. Data shows conclusively that the canner should, 
not expect in Advancer as now received by the canner to secure 
a pea that is fit for the can at an earlier date than Perfection. 

This discussion is not meant to indicate that any illegiti- 
mate practice is involved. It may simply mean that some seeds- 
men have made selections out of what were old Advancer stocks, 
such selections being of the Perfection type of plant; or they 
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may be simply offering you the best stocks they have available, 
knowing that the true old types of Advancer are very undesir- 
able. However, it.would seem logical for the sake of simplicity 
to offer either Advancers or Perfections explaining that they 
are identical, and not give the intimation that there are differ- 
ences, as these varieties are at present delivered to canners. 
Along this line there is the case of a stock that came to us as 
Gem, and which has exactly the same characteristiccs in every 
way as they sent to us as Perfection and Advancer. Possibly 
such strains merit distinction on a basis of some less discernible 
characteristics, and as long as the proper data as to maturity 
and the like are given, as they seem to be, no real harm is done. 
The question of priority of names and the basis for new names 
is impossible to settle, and it is perfectly justifiable to name new 
and different creations, although for the sake of clearness and, 
simplicity it is desirable to hold the number of names of varie- 
ties to a minimum. 
Alaska Stocks. 


Stocks of Alaskas, as would be expected, showed the great- 
est amount of variation and differences. Aside from the consid- 
eration of the amounts of off-types, various stocks differed as 
to the type plants making up the stocks. Some stocks, although 
quite free from definite rogues, were of a more rank growing 
type of Alaska. There was an appreciable difference between 
stocks as to the uniformity with which they blossomed and set 
pods. In addition to notes on such characteristics, close counts 
on the percentages of rogues were secured. 

One hundred and forty-three stocks of Alaskas were in- 
cluded in the test. Of these, 69 lots represented deliyeries of 
seedsmen to canners, 47 represented lots locally grown by can- 
ners, and 27 came from seedsmen directly as representative of 
their seed stocks and other strains. The reports sent out to 
members gave actual percentages of off-types, but for the sake 
of comparison and summary at this time the various lots have 
been classified as to being Good, Fair, Poor or Very Poor, as 
was done last year. The various lots included in the test fell 
wae _ following classes. The data from the 1926 test is also 
included. 


Very 
Good Fair Poor Poor 
1927 local grown stocks.............0 5 15 26 1 
1927 lots directly from seed dealers 
as seed stocks 24 0 3 0 
1927 deliveries to canner............... 35 23 9 0 
1926 deliveries to canners.............. 16 26 ‘| 2 


A consideration of these figures brings out some points of 
interest. First, the stocks delivered and covered by the tests 
were better in 1927 than in 1926. The number of good stocks 
delivered for 1927 growing was significantly a higher percent- 
age of the total number tested. Last year 31 per cent of the 
stocks mould be classified as good. This year 51 per cent fell in 
that class. Last year 14 per cent of the stocks tested fell into 
the poor class, and there were two that classified as very poor; 
this year there were no very poor stocks represented. 

The summary indicates, too, that local or home grown stocks 
were not as pure and uniform as other stocks. Of all local 
grown stocks in the test, 50 per cent were what should be called 
poor stocks or worse. 


Classification of Deliveries. 


Very 

Dealer Good Fair Poor Poor 
A 1927 deliveries 9 14. 

1926 5 12 4 
B 1927 4 7 

1926 3 8 1 
C 1927 8 

D 1927 10 3 

2 1 
E 1927 1 

1926 Z 1 
F 1927 . 

1926 1 1 1 

1926 .., 1 1 
H 1927 No samples 

1926 1 
I 1927 No samples - 

1926 1 
J 1927 1 

1926 1 
K 1927 = 3 

1926 No samples 
L 1927 1 1 

1926 No samples 
M 1927 1 

1926 No samples 
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LABELS FOLDING BOXES 
THAT HELP SELL GOODS 


~ 


DES, up your package. The power of “Well dressed” packages to | 


Putting your product on the dealer’s shelves not complete the 
_ Why not help the dealer sell your goods by using attractive labels 
create a favorable impression. 


CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAI 


_. We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit 
our customers. It contains records of 
829,000 brand names. 
The service is: free. 


The United States Printing é I 
BROOKLYN 


A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 


The Kiefer Rotary 
Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Inspection of this data shows that no company has a corner 
on all the good stocks of Alaskas. However, it is quite plain 
that some companies have delivered a much greater percentage 
of good stocks than others, and that some have deliveries of poor 
stocks of which they cannot be very proud. 

Reports were mailed, and reference given so that the can- 
ner who had stocks in the test could get the rating on each and 
compare it with the other stocks in the test. I realize that the 
report was not complete in every way, but with a large number 
of lots it would be impossible to secure all details. At least 
the data as given should have indicated with a little study 
where the particular lots contributed ranged as to purity and 
uniformity. 

As was stated before, a number of Alaska stocks were sent 
in directly by seedsmen. Inspection of these lots, for the most 
part, indicated that seed dealers are working with good stocks. 
There were two exceptions, however: Lots sent us as the seed 
stocks of two concerns were very ragged, and contained in one 
case over 4 per cent of rogues, and in the other case over 6 per 
cent of rogues. When seed stocks have been allowed to dete- 
riorate into such a condition it is almost impossible to improve 
them by roguing. The most that can be done with an Alaska 
stock on a basis of large fields is to keep the stock at a level as 
regards the content of off-types. Five per cent of rogues means 
25,000 rogues per acre, so it is almost impossible to clean up 
such a stock. It certainly seems desirable to replace such stocks, 
seeing that the impure stecks are canned'at as early a time as 
possible, before many multiplications have allowed them to be- 
come worse in condition. 

A few companies, in addition to sending samples of their 
seed stocks, also sent lots of newer breeding about which they 
desired more information. In some cases there was a doubt as 
to their value. The count on one such lot showed a rogue con- 
tent of 9 per cent, and this checked with data taken elsewhere. 
The selection had been made on a basis of hardiness and vigor. 
The seed dealer had this stock in a quantity of about 4,000 
bushels, which I understand were sold for commercnal purposes 
and thus eliminated. It is this attitude on the part of seedsmen 
that is desired, and which will tend to react to the best good of 
all concerned. This lot was not sent to us as representative of a 
seed stock which was to be disseminated to canners, and in such 
cases there certainly is no reflection on the company contrib- 
uting. I believe that if we are to breed for quality we do not 
want to select for an excessive vigor and apparent hardiness. 
There is a limit, and the ideal is to secure as much vigor and 
hardiness as is compatible with desired uniformity. 


The types of rogues found in Alaskas were mostly late, 
rank-growing plants. There were included many different com- 
binations of characters, presenting a condition too complex for 
detailed discussion here. 


Repeatedly we have the suggestion that the rogues in a 
stock are late, and therefore of little consequence to the can- 
ner. When these rogues are present in relatively large quanti- 
ties that hardly proves to be the case. A small percentage of 
late rogues, even up to 1 or 2 per cent, can hardly be considered 
as bad, but as larger percentages are approached the situation 
becomes more serious. A large percentage of late rogues indi- 
cates careless handling and the possibility of the inclusion of 
more obnoxious but less apparent off-types. A study of the 
progenies of some rogue types indicates that some rank growers 
may give rise to such as the small seeded, tight podded plants. 
This may not be the general occurrence, however; further study 
should throw more light on such problems. Too, it is to be re- 
membered that when these latest types of plants are canned by 
themselves they produce an objectionable flavor and appearance 
in the can; so it seems logical that the greater the percentage of 
such individuals the greater will be the tendency towards unde- 
sirable results. Another source of difficulty with such ragged 
stocks is from complications with the farmer, whose crop must 
be cut while many plants are still in blossom. He gathers the 
false impression that the crop is being slaughtered. There is 
undoubtedly a loss in yield from these late individuals when the 
stock is cut at the proper time. There is every reason why rag- 
ged stocks with high percentagees of rogues should be elimi- 
nated at the earliest possible moment. 


We are often too much given to thinking of the immediate 
dollar in making our purchases. Poor seed is a poor investment 
at any price. Let us consider a few figures. Seed at 7c a pound 
means a seed cost of $16.80 per acre. With an average yield of 
80 cases per acre, the seed cost per dozen cans is 1014c. Figured 
on the same basis, seed at 10c per pound results in a seed cost 
of 15c per dozen cans. Compare that with the difference in 
price between a fancy and an extra standard or standard pack. 


Good seed is good insurance. Do not buy cheap seed unless you 
know it is good seed. 
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While we can certainly expect to secure a better pack from 
good strains of seed, we should not expect it to remedy all ills. 
For example, I am sure that certain types of plants in Alaska 
stocks can produce what we call the “bronze” pea, or a sprin- 
kling of peas of hard texture in otherwise fancy No. 2 and 3 
Alaskas. On the other hand, it can hardly be said that the stock 
is always at fault when such a condition is apparent. Some in- 
jury to a portion of the plants after they have set pods, a late 
infection of disease, the spotting of a field with sandy dry areas, 
the growing of plants on the side of dead furrows, are some 
conditions which might cause the good type plants so affected to 
rush into maturity, providing a lack of uniformity very com- 
parable to that which might be caused by small seeded early 
off-types. Good straight stocks of seed lay a basis upon which 
other operations properly carried out may be effective, while 
with poor stocks all efforts expended may be of no avail. 

Progress With Breeding and Development of Strains. 

Although good stocks of peas are available to the canning 
trade, we all recognize that there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. There is, indeed, no limit to the benefits that may come 
from well-directed efforts along breeding lines. Our seed houses 
in many cases are placing emphasis on this phase of the work, 
and should receive credit for so doing. I think that there is 
sufficient evidence that this work is bringing results. Professor 
Delwiche and his helpers on the branch stations have done and 
are doing a very fine work. The efforts of Mr. Delwiche date 
back a number of years. It is from just such efforts as those 
by both commercial enterprises and state institutions that we 
can anticipate real results. 

Each additional breeding endeavor increases the possibility 
of isolating the better strains, and it is with this in mind that 
the Canners Seed Corporation included in its program the breed- 
ing and development of better strains of peas. The development 
of new pure lines of old stocks to replace the stocks that become 
contaminated will always be necessary, and the attempt to se- 
cure new and better creations will always be in order. 

In addition to the. seed stocks being tested, the trials in- 


‘cluded over 500 breeding lots, selections and crosses. In few 


words, the object of this crossing and selecting is better, more 
pure, more uniform seed stocks of good quality which possess as 
much resistance to disease and as much vigor of growth as are 
compatible with these other desirable, even necessary character- 
istics. 

We have one distinct advance in Alaska breeding. As a re- 
sult of testing on infected soil, some very promising wilt-resis- 
tant strains of Alaskas have been selected and isolated. The 
original selections were made on a wilt infected plot at Colum- 
bus, the use of which was kindly offered by the Columbus Can- 
ning Company. Further testing in the greenhouse on a wilt- 
infected bench proved that we have what is both a resistant and 
a uniform strain of Alaska. What we had before found to be 
resistant in Alaska stocks was of an undesirable rogue type, but 
in these selection we have strains that are as uniform and early 
as Alaskas ever are found to be. The plants were selected from 
a strain received from Prof. Delwiche, that strain containing 
both susceptible and resistant plants. The resistant selections 
are uniformly and entirely resistant to fusarium wilt. As a 
result of greenhouse increases, aided by good results in the field, 
what was a single resistant plant in 1926 is now a lot of over 
4 pounds. With such a start, it will not be long before we have 
an appreciable quantity of seed. 

Testing on the wilt infected bed indicates that we have some 
very desirable types of sweets that are resistant. One selec- 
tion, in particular, seems to give promise of combining desirable 
quality, uniformity, and a desirable height of vine along with 
the resistant characteristics. Along that line, we now have the 
Horal and Admiral as resistant sweets, but I believe that there 
is the feeling that both leave something to be desired in the 
way of characteristics other than resistance to wilt. 


While resistance to disease is important, the impression is 
not to be given that this feature is all important. Quality and 
uniformity certainly are more essential in a canning pea and 
ever to be kept in mind as the prime requisites. If disease re- 
sistance can be added, the strain is all the more valuable. 

Intelligent breeding operations will do much to secure for 
the industry better and more uniform strains. Pure line selec- 
tion, the propogation from single plants is very important. The 
plan of massing apparently like lines, that is the throwing to- 
gether of the offspring of different plants is to be guarded 
against, even though there may be lots that look identical. This 
is often done to secure more rapid increase of a stock, but it 
does not allow for the attainment of uniformity that comes from 
strictly pure line cultures. An example taken from some breed- 
ing work shows the principle. In 1926 an Alaska selection was 
made because of its good type and because it blossomed four 
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McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- 
chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 
Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, .. Maryland 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


THOM. A. SCOTT (PORMER MANAGER OF THE LIQUIDATED) GEN. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT Co. 
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days earlier than other Alaska plants about it. In the green- 
house, it blossomed a week earlier than other good type Alaskas. 
This year in the field it blossomed at the same date as other 
selections of Alaska and was in other ways identical with them. 
Such results indicate that a few strains may look identical one 
year, but show considerable variations another year as a result 
of different conditions, while all the plants of a given pure line 
would react in the same way in a given year. This argues for 
pure strains, and shows some reason why a given stock might 
give good results one year but not as good results another year 
when variations in maturity are evidenced, as a result of it 
being a mixture of lines rather than a single pure line. 

Selection and breeding work will go a long way toward 
solving the rogue problem, and I feel that there are ways of 
eliminating it. There are differences between lines of peas as 
to the number of rogues thrown. Better lots are in the process 
of development now. Studies on the offspring of rogue plants 
have given some leads, and it is expected that further study will 
give material aid. For the present we have in considerable 
quantity one stock that seems to be superior. It was used as a 
check against the seed stocks in the test and compared very 
well, showing very few offtypes. This is a stock received from 
Prof. Delwiche and which has been carefully controlled since 
then. I look for still more superior stocks in some of the smaller 
lots from selections mentioned before. There are also being in- 
creased some very uniform and pure stocks of sweets. 

In conclusion let me say that while there are good stocks of 
pea seed available today, I am sure that we shall have better. 
The work along improvement lines carried on thus far for the 
Seed Corporation has been very satisfying, and it along with 
the other effort being directed along the same lines cannot but 
give results. 


President Sorensen stated that he had promised 
Frank E. Gorrell that he would not have to make an 
address, if he would come to the convention, but that, 
while he intended to live up to this promise, he wonld 
like to have Secretary Gorrell say just a word. 

SECRETARY GORRELL—Secretary Gorrell, re- 
sponding, reminded the Convention that the original 
research work of the National Canners Association 
evolved right in this present room at the annual meet- 
ing of the industry in 1911, and he stated that the can- 
ners of Wisconsin had always been loyal in their sup- 
port of the National Association and always shown 
splendid co-operation. 


He heartily endorsed President Cannon’s sugges- 
tion that what the industry needs more than anything 
else is the development of co-operation between the 
canners, a trusting of one canner by another, as in one 
family. That, with this in force, the industry would 
go ahead rapidly, as there is nothing more needed today 
than an increase of this spirit. 

The Chairman next called upon Frank Gerber to 
speak upon simplification and to explain the efforts 
they have made this year in their packing of peas. 

Simplification—Mr. Gerber explained that it was 
too early as yet to know what the ultimate results 
would be from their packing of peas in the new way. 
He said that the industry is without definite knowledge 
of the consumers’ preference; that we have catered at 
all times to the distributors’ ideas; that in too many 
instances these distributors had no idea whatsoever as 
to the tastes or preferences of the consumers. The 
real test for any canned foods, peas in particular, is the 
table-eating test. “Our customer,” he said, “is the con- 
sumer, and we need be concerned only momentarily as 
to how or by what means distribution is secured.” 


Explaining the process under which their company 
had packed peas this year, he said that they had de- 
cided upon three sizes—small, medium and large. To 
secure this, all peas which would pass through a No. 
214 screen were graded small; all those which would 
pass through a No. 4 screen were graded medium, and 
all those of a larger size were graded large. He ex- 
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plained that future sales were small and that they had 
only just now begun to try to sell their output. He has 
heard from many sources on his plan of new packing, 
some of them bitterly opposed to it, but in a vast ma- 
jority of cases most of them heartily in favor of it. The 
presence of from thirty to forty grades, sizes and defini- 
tions was confusing even to the canners, and some 
method of simplification is highly needed. Other pack- 
ers he had learned had graded their packs somewhat 
on the same lines, but had put No. 1s and 2s together 
as small; No. 3s as medium, and all other sizes as large, 
and he gave it as his opinion that this was possibly a 
very good way of doing. He gave it as his opinion, 
likewise, that grading by texture was possibly better 
than grading by size, but that this question was open 
to dispute. “We have been busy with a lot of niceties 
of distinction, but which mean nothing to consumers,” 
he said, “and we must now begin to cater to our real 
customers.” 

President Sorensen asked Mr. Gerber to remain on 
the platform as he wished to throw this question open 
for general discussion. Mr. Crystal said that, unfortu- 
nately, the consuming public had been led to believe 
that the smaller the size of the pea the better the 
quality, whereas canners know that this is not always 
true. He believed that the peas should be graded on a 
quality basis rather than on the size basis. ‘More than 
this,” he said, “our labels should tell the consumer 
something, so that she will know how to buy.” 

He saw, however, the necessity of simplification in 
the grades before anything can be done along an edu- 
cational line. 

Mr. Fred Stare asked if his—Mr. Gerber’s plan—of 
grading peas would work as satisfactorily with the 
wrinkled varieties as with the smooth varieties used by 
Mr. Gerber. 

Answering, Mr. Gerber said that, in his opinion, 
there has been a lot of nonsense disseminated about 
texture, size and quality; that it is a fact that the con- 
sumer was not much concerned in haing peas of exactly 
the same size or exactly the same color in every can. In 
fact, the test he had made showed that women pre- 
ferred a darker pea, and he instanced the fact that 
French peas were colored eidently because people pre- 
fer the darker pea. The consumer wants a tasty pea 
and, while he said it would not do to pack tender peas 
with very hard peas, he did not believe the difference in 
size of great importance so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. 

With this the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Nov. 9, 1927—2 P. M. 


President Sorensen opened the session by reading 
his annual address, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT H. C. SORENSEN 


OLLOWING the usual custom of the retiring President of 
} the Wisconsin Canners Association, I shall attempt to pre- 
; sent, in the briefest possible form, a report of the Associa- 
tion’s activities during the preceding year, and give the custom- 
ary recommendations on those problems which I consider of 
greatest immediate concern to the industry. 
Through the untiring efforts of Secretary Nicholoy you 
have been informed, from time to time, the nature of the work 
being taken up, and its subsequent completion. Therefore, in as 


much of this as may be a repetition, I ask your indulgence, while 
I state those difficulties which I hope and trust we may bring to 
a satisfactory conclusion as soon as we are able. 
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Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 


Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, 


endously impressed with our facilities. 


were trem- 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 


vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
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The Greatness of the 
INDIANA PULPER 


IS ACHIEVED BY MERITS: 
Quality of Finished Product. Gigantic Capacity. 
Sturdy Yet Simple Design. Its Accessibility for Cleaning. 
All Parts Fully Machine Finished. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
All Bronze 


INDIANA No. 10 FILLER 


Fully Automatic, positives quantity. 
All with No Waste. 
INDIANA No. 10 FILLER It’s A Wonder for Pulp, Catsup and etc. 


INDIANA PULPER 


Kook-More Koils 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Improved Brush Finishers 

Ind. Paddle Finishers 

Ind. Chili Sauce Machines 

Ind. No. 10 Fillers 

Ind. Grading Tables 

Ind. Corn Shaker 

Ind. Continuous Pumpkin Wilters 
Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Steam Traps, Steel Stools 


Modern Can Making Methods i 
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Canning Waste Disposal—Canning plan waste disposal has 
presented a baffling problem to canners, chemists and sanitary 
engineers for a number of years, and is a problem which be- 
comes more and more actute with increasing development. Can- 
ners collectively have been unable to find means for utilizing to 
advantage the objectionable wastes from the plants, and prior 
to this past year little progress has been made in providing a 
satisfactory method for treating these wastes to prevent local 
nuisances and minimize stream pollution. 

During the past two years, however, much effort has been 
expended to find a practical solution for the canning plant waste 
disposal problem. What has been done in this matter by the 
Association was done in co-operation with the State Board of 
Health, after we appropriated $500 to cover the cost of equip- 
ment and chemicals. Mr. C. M. Baker has been State Sanitary 
Engineer and Mr. L. F. Warrick has been in charge of the In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal Program which includes cannery waste. 
Mr. Baker has seen fit to resign and Mr. Warrick consented to 
take his place. 


Retiring President 


H. C. SORENSEN 
Gillett, Wis. 


It might be well at this time to call to mind the distinct 
advantage Wisconsin canners have over the canners in the vari- 
ous other States who are contending with this very same diffi- 
culty. In most other States the authorities have placed the 
problem of industrial waste disposal squarely up. to industry. 
In the case of the canning industry, they have practically said 
to the canners, “This is your particular problem—figure it out; 
we are here to enforce the law, and unless you make satisfactory 
disposal of your cannery waste, we will deem it our duty to 
prosecute.” 

Now compare with that attitude the exact opposite position 
which the Wisconsin health authorities have assumed. In our 
State the State Board of Health has shouldered the burden with 
the canners. They are making great efforts to co-operate with 
us in this disposal, and I therefore believe that it would be fitting 
that we at this time express our gratitude to the State Board of 
Health, Mr. Baker and Mr. Warrick. 

Further co-operation has been received from the National 
Canners Association, who has sent a chemist to assist the State 
Board of Health in this most difficult task. Also we have re- 
ceived bulletins from them which we have been able to distribute 
at will without incurring any expense whatsoever; so I further 
extend our thanks to the National Canners Association. 


Very expensive disposal plants have been established at 
various points throughout the State and the locations which 
were selected to place these disposal plants were the ones from 
which the most serious complaints were received. There might 
have been many more of these locations chosen, but the State 
Board of Health found it undesirable to do so until some experi- 
mental work had been carried on. To carry on this work at 
these selected locations it was necessary to employ extra labor 
to take care of these plants, and the Board of Directors of the 
Association did not think it fair that the entire burden should 
be placed on these few canners on whom the burden was already 
heavy in these more or less experimental plants. Consequently 
they requested the individual companies to contribute the small 
sum of $10 each, which also included a small amount for addi- 
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tional Interstate Commerce Commission freight rate work. The 
returns from the industry were very disappointing, for a number 
of canners who might have been unfortunate enough to have 
been selected for the location of these expensive plants have not 
yet come through with this small $10 fee. I feel this is purely 
neglect on their part, for I can not comprehend any canner not 
wanting to come to the assistance of his brother canners, par- 
ticularly when such a small amount of money is involved and 
he himself has so much to gain. 

Relation of Production to Distribution—The past few years 
the canning industry has been experiencing an expansion, due 
principally to unduly high profits. In 1923 the increase over 
the preceding year in production of peas, corn and tomatoes was 
approximately 7,000,000 cases, which in 1924 jumped to an in- 
crease of another million, and in 1925 soared to the extent of 
18,000,000 cases. As a direct result, we have had this large 
peak of over-production and the usual demoralizing effect on the 
industry and the loss of confidence on the part of the banks, 
which might well be expected under the circumstances. In 1927, 
either through voluntary or involuntary curbing of acreage plus 
a small crop, we have packs of canned foods, which, together 
with the carry-over, is barely enough to meet the demand until 
the 1928 pack begins. 

At this time the canners must be congratulated on the way 
they brought their production down; but 1928 will determine 
whether they are justly entitled to these congratulations. We 
should go into the 1928 pack with practically bare markets; but 
if we go ahead in 1928 and pack 20,000,000 cases of peas, 
24,000,000 cases of corn, 20,000,000 cases of tomatoes, if the fish 
swim again and a large pack of salmon and California fruit is 
canned, the industry will be in a worse condition than it was in 
1927, because we will not have the profits of three or four years 
to carry us through a period of depression which would be 
bound to result in an over-production next year. 

Regardless of what prices we obtain for 1927, the profit will 
not offset the 1926 loss. Individuals may be able to offset such 
loss, but the industry as a whole can not do it. 

The distributors can’t be blamed entirely for poor markets; 
neither can you place all the blame on the broker. If there is 
an over-production, supposed or actual, and the canners are un- 
able to hold their merchandise for another year and accordingly 
are willing to take prices that represent actual losses—neither 
the buyer nor the broker can have any means of knowing just 
what is the bottom. Every buyer has to meet competition and it 
is only natural that in purchasing he will have to secure prices 
— this competition and must get goods as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, if because of this decrease in production 
of all canned foods in 1927, the market should react too strongly 
and price levels go too high, we are apt to have a carry-over 
into 1928 of the present pack. The consumer is willing and able 
to pay a fair price for any food commodity, but will not and 
should not pay, or be expected to pay, unreasonably high prices. 
There must be some advance in the markets on most items of 
canned foods, but I hope that both canners and distributors will 
remember that it is the ultimate consumer to whom they are all 


indebted and that prices will not advance above reasonable 
levels. 


Then, finally, gentlemen, permit me to sound a warning that 
the rapid development of the chain store method is forcing every 
possible economy in the wholesale business. This means that 
every canner should so fortify himself financially that he will 
not only be able to pack, but also to warehouse and carry his 
goods until they are wanted. 

Canners Seed Corporation—Three years ago a few public- 
spirited canners subscribed for small amounts of stock in the 
Canners’ Seed Corporation, whose principal purpose at that time 
was to co-operate with the Agronomy department of the College 
of Agriculture in their pea seed breeding and selection work. As 
time went on it was found both necessary and advisable to en- 
large the operations of the Canners’ Seed Corporation. Mr. E. J. 
Renard, who had been working for seven years with Professor 
Delwiche, and a graduate of the College of Agriculture, was 
available and enough interested in the industry and the canners 
of Wisconsin to accept a position with the Canners’ Seed Cor- 
poration in preference to more remunerative positions offered 
him by seedsmen. 


Two years ago one of the first things Mr: Renard did in 
beginning this work was to establish trial grounds on the Uni- 
versity farm at Madison in which was planted, for observation, 
samples of seed peas from deliveries made to Wisconsin canners. 
When these trial grounds were in the right condition for obser- 
vation, both canners and seedsmen were invited to Madison to 
view the results. Many of the better seedsmen indorsed this 


work, expressed the hope that it might be continued and re- 
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quested the privilege of submitting samples of their own regular 
and experimental stocks for 1927 planting. A few seedsmen 
whose stocks did not show up especially well in the 1926 trial 
grounds naturally condemned this work. 

The 1927 trial grounds preduced some very startling results, 
among which was the great improvement in the quality of 
deliveries made to Wisconsin canners. The experimental seed 
lots sent in by the co-operating seedsmen showed that consid- 
erable work was being done both in the improvement of old vari- 
eties and in the creation of new and better selections and varie- 
ties. The Canners’ Seed Corporation could well be termed “The 
Canners’ Seed Insurance Corporation.” 

In addition to the trial ground work mentioned, Mr. Renard 
has several new and very valuable selections coming along, and 
is still working in close so-operation with the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. The work that Professor Delwiche has been 
conducting for so many years is being very capably carried on in 
an ever-increasing volume. 

Wisconsin canners, whether members of the Canners’ Seed 
Corporation or not, are greatly indebted to the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Prof. E. J. Delwiche, the Canners’ Seed 
Corporation and Earl J. Renard. 

Continuation of Plant Disease Work—M. B. Linford, who 
for the past few years has been making a study of plant diseases 
under a fellowship sponsored by the Wisconsin Canners’ Associa- 
tion, finished his work at the University last May and received 
his Doctor’s degree, and is now working under a Rockefeller 
Traveling Fellowship. While no longer permanently located at 
the University, Dr. Linford is still carrying on even greater 
research in the problem of plant diseases as they affect canning 
crops. 

The work of a man like Dr. Linford is of a high technical 
nature, and while it is over the heads of most of us in the can- 
ning industry, we nevertheless realize its importance just as 
fully as we realize the necessity of employing a skilled physician 
or surgeon when something is wrong with our human plant. 
The canning industry of Wisconsin, and I believe of the entire 
nation, deeply appreciates the work of Dr. M. B. Linford. 

Trathic Department—Getting back to more strictly Associa- 
tion activities, let us refer just a moment to the Traffic Depart- 
ment of our Association. Mr. F. L. Thomas, who is in charge 
of the department, will give you a detailed statement of the 
operations of his department in the program today, but perhaps 
Mr. Thomas will hesitate to say some of the things that should 
be said. We can understand why a certain number of canners 
are always indifferent in their support of many association ac- 
tivities, but it is difficult to understand how any canner, espe- 
cially in a year like the one through which we have just passed, 
would be indifferent to an opportunity to get something for 
nothing. Still 85 members of this Association have refused the 
opportunity to having their freight bills audited absolutely free 
of charge. The average return made to those canners who have 
availed themselves of this privilege and who have sent in their 
freight bills for audit is $200, which is more than the average 
canner pays in dues to the Association. What is the matter 
with the other 85? Can it be that they do not need the money 
or is it just another case of listening to some salesman rather 
than doing their own thinking and co-operating with the Traffic 
department of their own Association? 


Money is one thing that we all know how to measure—that 
is, something we can actually get our fingers on. The actual 
rate problems confronting our industry are entirely too compli- 
cated for the layman, but in reality of much greater importance 
to the industry than a little thing like the audit of freight bills. 
We all know that the carriers must have sufficient revenue to 
make railroading a paying business; we all know that the rail- 
roads must earn a profit if they are to continue in business, and 
we all know that the railroads are absolutely essential in the 
distribution of our products. The canning industry has been a 
reasonably prosperous business when properly managed. If 
someone sent you out to bring in a pair of wild ducks, you would 
go where you knew the ducks to be. The carriers have known 
that the canning industry was reasonably prosperous, perhaps 
they have suspicioned that prior to 1926 we were abnormally 
prosperous. They had to have more income. Faced with this 
necessity of increased income, what would be more natural for 
the rate-making departments of the carriers than to look to the 
canning industry for this increase in revenue? On the other 
hand, we know that our industry has been abnormally prosper- 
ous. We know that it is an unusually hazardous enterprise. 
We know that the consumer must be able to buy canned vege- 
tables at reasonable prices, and that the cost of transportation 
is already a large item in the actual cost to the consumer. The 
carriers must have adequate income, but we must see to it that 
the canner is not called upon to bear more than his fair pro- 
portion. 
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This part of the work our Traffic Department, with the 
assistance of Mr. E. S. DePass, who has acted as our counsel in 
all Interstate Commerce Commission cases, is most important 
of all. But, unfortunately, because of its highly specialized 
nature, it is beyond the understanding of the average canner, 
and therefore probably least appreciated. I will not attempt 
to cover in detail the rate-making activities of our Traffic De- 
partment, but from my close contact with our Association dur- 
ing the past year, I know that if every canner could become 
thoroughly acquainted with this part of our Association activ- 
ities that this work would be appreciated by all. 

Unseen Problems—The final problem, which I wish to re- 
view, is of a more or less intangible nature. It is with no small 
amount or regret that I state that our Executive Secretary has 
voiced his desire to be relieved of his duties, for it brings before 
the Association a very real problem. 

Many of us have been too occupied in looking after our 
individual affairs to be active in the affairs of the group. Con- 
sequently we have not come in contact with the many trouble- 
some difficulties that have been so efficiently and so successfully 
handled in our main office. Not even knowing what these diffi- 
culties were, we could hardly appreciate the splendid manner 
in which they were met and overcome. Not appreciating the 
seriousness of these many problems, due largely to a lack of 
interest or an attitude of careless indifference toward the wel- 
fare of the industry as a whole, we have, in many instances, 
failed to co-operate in bettering our own interests. 

For what we have not accomplished in the past few years 
we have only ourselves to blame, and for what we have accom- 
plished we can thank W. E. Nicholoy, our faithful servant and 
genuine benefactor. And with his preparation to embark in 
what we sincerely hope will be still more successful work, we 
turn to this, our latest problem, with a dawning realization of 
what we are about to lose. ; 


The Chairman next introduced Mr. E. J. Cameron, 
bacteriologist of the National Canners Association, who 
spoke on “Cause and Control of Flat Sours.” Mr. Cam- 
eron spoke as follows: 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF FLAT SOURS 
By E. J. CAMERON, ul 


National Canners Association. 
OR some years one of the major subjects of the Research 
F Laboratory has been a series of processing studies, the 

results of which have been announced from time to time. 
The last step of these studies was a bacteriological field survey 
conducted for the purpose of learning the source of spoilage 
bacteria and conditions in canning plants which lead to the mul- 
tiplication of these bacteria to such numbers that they are likely 
to become a factor in processing. This work has involved the 
use of temporary field laboratories especially planned for the 
study in question and manned by our regular men from the 
Washington laboratory. 

During the canning season just past the field crew spent 
several weeks in Wisconsin. We look back on this visit with 
considerable pleasure and feel that the splendid co-operation of 
various Wisconsin canners has made possible the gaining of 
information which we hope will be of advantage to the industry 
generally. . 

We had two objects in view, and I will deal with these in 
due time. But work of this sort represents something of a de- 
parture in our industry, and I feel that you may be interested 
in knowing the motive back of this work, its present status, and 
semething of our plans for the future. 


I want to tell my story logically and this necessitates going 
back a few years. At the time of the establishment of the Re- 
search Laboratory it was known that bacteria would cause 
canned foods to spoil if they hadn’t received sufficient cook. At 
that time little else could be said. The industry was governed 
by rule of thumb procedure and standardization of processes 
was necessary. The process used for any product was a matter 
of estimation based upon experience under unknown conditions. 
From conversation with some of the pioneers, I gather that such 
estimates were too often low. 


There is still considerable technological guesswork repre- 
sented in canning practice, and I suppose there always will be. 
I don’t believe that any industry is free from conjecture and 
improvements are always possible. If we ever become perfectly 
satisfied with what has been done and consider our job finished, 
our self-satisfaction will be a tribute to stagnation of mind 
rather than accomplishment. 
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The series of processing was begun by the Research Labor- 
atory in 1918. Previous to that time some work had been done 
in the heat penetration of canned foods, but only on a laboratory 
scale with laboratory facilities. In 1918 Dr. Bigelow devised 
his penetration apparatus and made it possible to measure heat- 
ing rates under canning conditions. He also saw that a knowl- 
edge of the heat resistance of the spores of spoilage bacteria 
would be necessary in order to utilize the data obtained from 
heat penetration studies. The study of heat resistance of bac- 
terial spores was therefore begun immediately and carried on 
side by side with the study of heat penetration until the time 
came when the two studies could be merged. 

Without first-hand experience in scientific matters it is not 
easy to conceive of the difficulties which had to be overcome. As 
an illustration, we have the question of the development of a 
method to test the heat resistance of spores. Previous work 
along these lines had dealt with pasteurization and the killing 
of disease-producing bacteria, most of which are killed below 
the boiling temperature. Very little of the previous work con- 
cerned the resistance of bacteria which required killing tem- 
peratures above boiling. A hundred and one details had to be 
provided for before the method became workable. 


So for any product there was the question of the rate of 
heat penetration, and the kinds and resistance of bacteria apt 
tc cause spoilage. It was found that this resistance depended to 
a great extent upon the numbers of bacteria present and upon 
the acidity of the food. Then you began to hear of thermophiles 
and proper cooling and heat-resistant spores and heat penetra- 
tion and all manner of things common in canning parlance today. 

A mathematical method for calculating theoretical cooks 
was developed. This considered the rate of heat penetration and 
the resistance of spoilage bacteria in the food concerned. These 
. cooks were checked by experimental packs. Spoilage bacteria 
were inoculated into cans and these were given cooks above and 
below the theoretical process and incubated. The work was 
repeated in different localities and finally the degree of cook 
necessary for safety against spoilage was agreed upon. 

This may serve to convey some idea of the basis for recom- 
mended cooks. They are not minimum nor maximum processes, 
but are designed to provide a sufficient factor of safety to take 
eare of what might be called a minor emergency. In other 
words, these cooks should prevent spoilage when something more 
than a minimum amount of bacterial contamination exists. Many 
canners have considered these cooks to be higher than necessary, 
but each year the occurrence of spoilage brings converts to the 
higher cook. 

This leads to a consideration of spoilage from another view- 
point. What is a minimum degree of contamination? What are 
the sources of bacteria concerned in spoilage and under what 
conditions do they represent a spoilage hazard? What may be 
done to get rid of them? All logical questions and we are trying 
to answer them. 

About four years ago we began to classify or group the 
various bacteria which were concerned in spoilage. All the bac- 
teria studied had been isolated from spoiled canned foods sub- 
mitted to our laboratory. This was by way of preparation for 
field studies. We wanted to go into the field equipped to study 
sources of spoilage bacteria, but not those hundreds of varieties 
which are met with everywhere and which have no bearing on 
eur problem. So we had to devise methods which would enable 
us to pick out the spoilage bacteria and at the same time exclude 
the irrelevant types from consideration. 

We found that we would have to take these bacterial groups 
into consideration. Since that time we have added a fourth. 
For peas and corn two groups are of outstanding importance 
and both of these are thermophilic. The word thermophile is 
now in common usage, and its meaning is well understood by 
packers of corn and peas, but possibly it has escaped some of 
you. I want you all to know what I am talking about and will 
take the risk of being tiresome through repetition. A thermo- 
phile is a microscopoic organism which prefers relatively high 
temperatures for growth. Most bacteria grow best at tempera- 
tures between 80° F. and 100° F., but thermophiles prefer tem- 
peratures between 130° F. and 160° F. Some thermophiles will 
grow at 100° F. and others will not. Those that will not we call 
obligate thermophiles, and they are most resistant to heat. They 
are not always killed by the cook, and therefore you are advised 
to cool quickly, so that they will have no opportunity to grow. 


There have been many baffling observations regarding the 
occurrence of spoilage. Some of the most efficiently conducted 


factories have suffered in this respect—factories which had 
adopted every known precaution in the handling of the raw 
product and in its preparation. The reason for this has been a 
matter of guesswork. 
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_ Our field-survey plan first called for studies in factories 
which had experienced spoilage. We wanted to trace the source 
of such spoilage, if possible, and apply the results to the general 
advantage of the industry. 

In 1926 we set up our field laboratory in a canning plant 
where thermophilic spoilage had been encountered in peas dur- © 
ing the previous season. Our work lasted during the entire pea 
and corn packs. 

Wooden brine tanks were in use in this factory and we found 
these to be heavily infected with thermophilic bacteria. These 
had become established in the pores of the wood. There ap- 
peared to be considerable development over night and we found 
contamination highest at the start of the day’s work. For expe- 
rimental purposes, some of these tanks were lined with tin plate. 
This, of course, was a temporary measure, since it was assumed 
that the tin plate would not stand up for long. At any rate, this 
lining had the desired effect in bringing about very substantial 
reduction in numbers of bacteria from this source, but still we 
found a few. Working backwards, it was found that sugar car- 
ried some of these bacteria and during the winter we found that 
most sugar contains one or more varieties of spoilage thermo- 
philes. The bacteria furnished by the sugar are generally too 
few to lead to spoilage, but may serve as nest-eggs and increase 
to enormous numbers if conditions in the canning plant favor 
their development. 

It was found that blanchers furnished some contamination 
by thermophiles, but not in any way near the amount coming 
from the brine tanks. 

In all our observations upon peas and corn it has appeared 
that the raw product is a very minor source of spoilage infec- 
tion. We believe that the combined experiences of 1926 and 1927 
justify the statement that where thermophilic spoilage is en- 
countered in peas and corn, the cause is apart from the condition 
of the raw product. It is much more likely that the source of 
infection is somewhere in the machinery. 

Our first job in Wisconsin this year was to find the reason 
for some spoilage experienced in one of your factories in 1926. 
The trouble was found to be due to an infected wooden tank. 
Water contained herein was preheated with waste steam and 
used to feed blanchers and wooden brine tanks. During the 
winter it was found that brine tariks were contaminated. So it 
appeared that last year the peas picked up bacteria in the 
blancher and the brine was contaminated from the hot water 
tanks and the brine tank. After these wooden tanks were dis- 
carded, the number of the spoilage bacteria was enormously 
reduced. 

To have highest value, survey work would be best applied 
as prevention rather than cure. There is great satisfaction in 
having helped to remove the cause of past trouble, but there 
would be much greater satisfaction had it been possible to pre- 
vent it. We have considered how this might best be accom- 
plished. We are reasonaly sure at this time that in the 
majority of cases when a spoilage hazard exists, it is the result 
of contamination which has been built up sometime in the past. 
Probably there has been a gradual accumulation in some tank or 
elsewhere during a period of years. When such a hazard exists 
it should usually be detectable at any time during the pack. 

We worked on this assumption and took samples from a 
nummer of canning plants in the vicinity of our field laboratory. 
Our samples were taken from the first of the day’s run because 
contamination is highest at this time. We took cans from each 
line just after sealing and before cooking. This was to indicate 
the total contamination from all sources. We took samples of 
brine and blancher wash water, since we knew that infection 
was possible at these points. Finally, we took sugar samples to 
determine the numbers and kinds of spoilage bacteria contained 
there. When possible we took samples on two days’ packs. 


Tests were made upon samples from eight plants other than 
that which contained our field laboratory. Our analyses indi- 
cated six of these to be in no danger of spoilage through under- 
sterilization. In one plant we found rather high blancher con- 
See, but there seemed to be no immediate danger from 
this. 


In the eighth plant there was danger of flat sour spoilage. 
Wooden brine tanks again. Small peas were hand blanched in 
a wooden tank, and this was also infected. Cans from the regu- 
lar pack were incubated and some of them became sour. To 
tide over this season a higher cook was adopted. I believe that 
present plans call for a change in brining procedure next year. 

Thus it appeared from this experience that we would be 
able to spot serious spoilage hazards without remaining more 
than a few days in the canning plants of one vicinity. 

Our plans for next year call for a greater territory cover- 
age. In 1926 we had our laboratory set up in one plant and 
stayed there during the pea and corn packs. This year we worked 
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in five States on the products packed in twenty canning plants. 
We hope in 1928, with the aid of previous experience and a more 
flexible laboratory, to expand this work appreciably. 


The Chairman next introduced Mr. F. L. Thomas, 
traffic manager for the Wisconsin Canners Association, 
who explained at length some of the troubles he has 
been able to straighten out for the members and gave 
a brief picture of the real service he is rendering. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Report by F. L. THOMAS. 


AM aware that none of you are traffic men, and do not want 

to bore you with a lot of technical traffic talk, but you are 

vitally interested in freight rates, and what you or your 
buyers have to pay for transportation, and I feel that there are 
a few rate situations now pending of which you should be in- 
formed. 

The past two years have probably witnessed more radical 
changes in railroad rates than any other period in the country’s 
history. The next three years will witness as many more. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the year 1926 was the heavi- 
est car-loading year of record, the past three years have been 
likewise the heaviest three years ever known.. The railroads, 
especially the Middle-Western lines, have maintained that they 
were not receiving the 5% per cent which has been determined 
as a fair and just return, but are seeking increases in rates on 
almost every commodity and in merchandise classes. 

We agree that the railroads should have ample compensa- 
tion to meet their needs, to provide for expansion with the 
growth of the country and efficiently perform their duties as 
common carriers. But in so doing they should not overlook the 
fact that high freight rates built too high restrict their growth 
and the growth of industries served by them, and often destroy 
that which it has taken years of effort to build up. 

One of the rate situations which has developed the past year 
affecting us the most is the one where the railroads seek to can- 
cel commodity rates on canned foods. 

On December 7, 1926, the Wisconsin and Illinois lines pub- 
lished tariffs cancelling rates on canned foods between Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois points; also from Wisconsin and Illinois to cer- 
tain Missouri and Iowa destinations, fifth-class rates established 
in lieu thereof. 

These rates which were cancelled had been of long standing, 
many of them put in by the carriers themselves to foster devel- 
opment of the canning industry, but the carriers felt that they 
had served their purpose and should be cancelled, regardless of 
the effect it would have on the canning industry. About the 
only excuse the carriers could bring was the time-worn phrases 
“additional revenue,” “depressed rates,” “discrimination against 
other sections” and such. 

To give you a brief idea as to what these increases would 
mean, will state they will average approximately 20.4 per cent 
over the present rates. Further, if certain proposals of the car- 
riers go through where they are seeing increases in class rates, 
this will be boosted to an average of 80.9 per cent over present 
rates. There are many instances where the average will be 
exceeded as, for instance, one particular point has a rate of 17 
cents; this is increased to 23 cents or 35 per cent, and may be 
subect to another increase to 37 cents or 128.5 per cent above 
the present commodity rate. 

Fortunately, we secured advance information over a year 
ago as to the carriers’ proposals, and were not taken by surprise. 

When tariffs were issued we, with the Evaporated Milk 
people and others, petitioned the Commission to suspend the 
rates and hold an investigation. Our petition was granted, and 
the rates are now under suspension; hearing held in Chicago in 
May, and we anticipate decision of the Commission shortly. 

In this case it was very evident that the railroads had lost 
sight of the fact that such increases as they propose will vir- 
tually wreck the canning industry in Wisconsin. It is now almost 
impossible to meet competition in the South Atlantic Seaboard 
States and destinations west of the Missouri River, due to high 
and prohibitive freight rates, and with the many increases ex- 
perienced the past few years, our shipping territory has been 
more and more restricted. The increased freight rates can not 
be passed on to the buyer or consumer, cannot be absorbed by 
the canner, as he is now working on a very close margin, and it 
would be impracticable to pass the increase back to the farmer. 
The result of high freight rates is obvious. The railroads will 
have some nice rates on paper, but not moving traffic, which 
they will be able to use in other rate cases to force rates up. 
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On September 9th, 1927, in compliance with order of the 
Ccmmission, new rates were ordered into effect from some 94 
Wisconsin points to destinations of New Orleans, Helena, Vicks- 
burg, Memphis and other points; reductions of from 2 to 9 cents 
per cwt. 

There is another situation which I believe warrants your 
attention and possible action. 

Mr. DePass filed complaints with the I. C. C. relative to 
rates from Wisconsin to Eastern destinations, and from Wis- 
consin and Illinois to Mississippi Valley territory. Both these 
complaints were filed in the name of the National Canners and 
Evaporated Milk Associations, were docketed and set for hear- 
ing. Prior to hearing Mr. DePass was advised that the N. C. A. 
desired to withdraw from both these cases, this on account of 
their not wishing to enter rate matters unless national in scope. 
Their wishes were complied with. 

In view of the many proposals of the railroads to increase 
canned food rates by either canceling commodity rates, increas- 
ing class rates or increasing commodity rates. Also the many 
cases filed with the Commission alleging undue discrimination 
or prejudicial rates one section has over the other. The many 
requests made to railroads for establishment of rates comparable 
with rates in another section, regardless of whether conditions 
may or may not be similar. Many of these complaints, propo- 
sals by carriers, or requests for rates having been detrimental 
to the interests of the canning industry of the Central West in 
the past, I believe the time is now at hand when the canned 
food interests of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio should unite and perfect some kind of an 
organization or steering committee to protect their interests as 
a whole in freight rate matters; also to 

Seek more favorable rates to the Pacific Coast, Atlantic Sea- 
board, South, Southeast and Southwest, where at the present 
time the rates on canned foods to these States are prohibitory 
and out of line with other sections. 

To check over complaints, prior to filing, where discrimina- 
tion or prejudicial rates are alleged from any one section. 

To check over prior to request on railroads all rate adjust- 
ments or new rates sought where rate comparisons are made. 

To act in an advisory capacity on rate matters affecting 
those States in Central Freight Association territory or in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory. 

At the present time the railroads are finding it too easy to 
assail one section, increase the rates and later on use the rates 
which have been adjusted to increase the rates in another sec- 
tion; or to pit one section against the other to gain their point. 

The canning interests of these States are almost identical; 
we have about the same problems to face, and should unite in 
some manner, and would like to see some kind of an organiza- 
tion or committee perfected where we can protect our own and 
neighbors’ interests in the ever-increasing freight rate situation. 

During the past year we have filed 576 overcharge claims, 
amounting to $6,798.47, and received in settlement of claims paid 
$4,519.68, and have unpaid claims awaiting adjustment of 
$2,721.86. 

We have secured 685 new rates effective from 33 points, 
with reductions of from 1 cent to 14 cents per hundred. These 
do not include reductions received as a result of the decision in 
the Mississippi Valley case. 

Have applications in for rate adjustments affecting some 
11 canning points. 

Quoted 1,245 rates and issued 57 bulletins to members. 

Received $862.98 in settlement of claims filed on freight 
bills sent: in from buyers as a result of audit sticker on invoice 
and filed $1,377.85 in overcharge claims on such bills. 


An interesting chart was displayed by Mr. Thomas, 
showing where Wisconsin goods have been shipped and 
the per capita consumption in each State. 

The Chairman next introduced Mr. Roy Clark, 
chairman of the National Canned Foods Week Com- 
mittee. 

Canned Foods Week—Mr. Clark said that if we had 
had “Canned Foods Week” this month as originally in- 
tended, it is easily possible that a great many of the 
— difficulties of the canners could have been 
avoided. 


It has been postponed to the spring. It is the in- 
tention of the committee this year to make a drive 
towards the selling of quality canned foods rather than 
just canned foods as in the past. 
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Mr. Clark explained that the people want quality 
canned foods, but often are not able to obtain them. 
Through “Canned Foods Week” they expect to compel 
the retailers to stock high quality goods in answer to 
public demand. 

Something must be done to take care of the situa- 
tion, as Mr. Clark warned, that in production capacity 
we are ten years ahead of consumption. 

He pleaded with members to answer the letters as 
soon as received, sending in $1.00 per 1,000 cases, which 
is the basic subscription, or such amount as they feel 
able to contribute. But in any event, to make some re- 
ply, so that the committee will not be obliged to write 
time after time. 


Upon asking the assembly to hold up their hands 
if in favor of “Canned Foods Week,” a very good re- 
sponse was obtained. He left the platform with the 
statement by the President that Wisconsin would be 
with “Canned Foods Week” 100 per cent. 


“Nick” Announces—The Chairman next called up- 
on Secretary W. E. Nicholloy. Mr. Nicholloy is leaving 
the position of business secretary, and he explained that 
he is not running away from the job, nor is it a question 
of salary. He said the experience he had in the posi- 
tion was worth more than the salary, and that if he had 
the time and the money, it would be worth his while to 
hold the position for that experience. But, he said, 
that he was getting on in years and has to make better 
use of the productive years which are left him. 


~ 


Retiring Secretary 


W. E. NICHOLLOY 
Madison, Wis. 


“It is not without a whole lot of regret that I 
am leaving you, and I wish to say plainly so that 
you may all understand, that at present I do not 
know what I am going to do.” 


L 
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Speaking of the dangers of 1928, he warned the 
canners upon the encroachment of fresh vegetables 
which are to be advertised and strongly boosted this 
winter. He warned them that if canned foods prices 
this winter go to the point which means “long profits,” 
the packs will be badly overdone in 1928. Prices must 
be kept down. Future prices and the prices on fancy 
goods must be held down and those on standards kept 
at a figure which will be at or below cost.: 

With this the meeting adjourned. 

Notice.—It is not possible to publish the entire 
report of the meeting in this one issue, so we are re- 
serving part of it for next week. The Section meet- 
ings, amusement features, machinery display, and 
President Cannon’s address will be given next week.— 
The Editor. 


LIVERPOOL AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
CANNED FOODS 


IVERPOOL is the second port in importance in 
Europe for importation of canned fruits, being a 
close second to London, according to a report of 

October 4, 1927, from American Consul H. O. Williams, 
Liverpool, England. Many large firms have their prin- 
cipal offices here and some London houses maintain 
branch offices here to look after trade in this populous 
part of England. Although the situation since the be- 
ginning of the year has not been of the brightest, con- 
ditions are at present relieved by a fairly active demand 
for the cheaper classes of pears, known as “seconds” 
and “standards.” By far the bulk of this class of can- 
ned fruit comes from the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. “Spot” supplies of “seconds” in pears could be 
purchased recently at from 9s. to 9s. 3d. per dozen. 


The trade in canned peaches is virtually already 
controlled by the American packer. New York choice 
yellow cling peaches (size 214) are offered at 8s. per 
dozen, c. i. f.; “standards,” about 7s., and “seconds,” 
from 6s. 3d. to 6s. 8d. 


Oregon and Washington have ordinarily furnished 
the largest supplies of canned loganberries, but at pres- 
ent they are a “drug on the market.” Transactions 
have been recorded as low as 6s. 6d. per dozen for 
1926 pack. 


It is reported that imports of canned raspberries 
and strawberries from the United States are growing 
less steadily, owing to greater progress being made by 
English canners. 


American “solid pack” canned apples are popular 
here and are reputed well packed and uniformly graded. 


— “solid pack” method gives a greater net weight of 
ruit. 


It is reported that the English taste for canned 
beans and pork with tomato sauce is growing. While 
Canadian firms are doing some business, the bulk of 
the imports are American. The most popular size tin 
is the No. 2, 18-ounce size. These sell at from 3s. 6d. 
to 3s. 8d. per dozen, c. i. f. 


Recent pure food legislation forbidding the use of 
copper sulphate as a coloring agent have cut down im- 
ports of canned peas from the Continent—formerly the 
chief source of supply. Canadian packers are endeav- 
oring to fill up the breach. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Belgian and Italian packers are now coming 
forward with uncolored peas, which are selling at from 
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9s. 6d. to 12s. per dozen, ex warehouse, Liverpool, for 
quarts, and 5s. 3d. to 6s. per dozen, ex warehouse, Liv- 
erpool, for pints. 

Canned corn has a very limited demand here, a 
fact greatly impressed upon the American public dur- 
ing the late war. Canned tomatoes are supplied almost 
exclusively by Italian and Spanish packers. 


CRETE RAISINS 


CCORDING to a cablegram of October 19, from 

Trade Commissioner Miles Hammond, Rome, the 

crop of Rosakias in Crete is estimated at 7,000 
metric tons, dried fruits same as fresh grapes. Prices 
in terms of Greek drachmas per kilo, c. i. f. London, 
raisins, stemless, 10 to 138. Estimated crop of sultanas 
in Greece and Crete, 14,500, in terms of metric tons. 
Spot quotations Peloponnesus Greek drachmas per kilo, 
stemmed Sultana raisins, first quality, 15.60; second 
quality, 14.50; third quality, 13.30; in same qualities, 
Crete raisins, 15, 12 and 10 Greek drachmas per kilo- 
gram. C.i. f. London price, stemless raisins, obtained 
by adding above spot quotations Greek drachmas, 8.50. 
According to the American Consul at Malaga, Spain, 
prices of Malaga raisins fixed same October 1. Accord- 
ing to trade, Valencia raisins demand very heavy from 
England. Finland market price c. i. f. London duty 
paid Buena Seleccion, 70-0; Primera, 75-0 to 85-0 per 
hundredweight. Prices duty paid in London market in 
shillings per hundredweight Valencia raisins Flor, 95-0 
to 108-0. 

CHANGE IN BUTTER FAT REGULATIONS IN 


PERU 


REPORT of September 28, from American Com- 

mercial Attache O. C. Townsend, Lima, Peru, 

states that according to advance information the 
Tariff Board is being urged to raise the minimum but- 
ter fat content of imported milks to 9 per cent in the 
interest of local manufacturers who plan to curtail im- 
portations of foreign makes to their own advantage. 
In a letter of September 16, Mr. Townsend states that 
the new tariff will probably recommend a minimum re- 
quirement of 7.8 per cent butter fat content in milk 
products. 


The new tariff bill now before Congress conforms 
to the above specifications (7.8 per cent), and there is 
no ground for apprehending any change in the percent- 
age before its passage. No regulations dealing with 
milk solids have heretofore been in effect nor are any 
incorporated in the new tariff. 


BRAZILIAN CANNING INDUSTRY 


HE Brazilian market for canned fruits and vege- 

tables is rather limited, according to a letter of 

September 6 from American Consul General 
Claude I. Dawson, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. This is due 
chiefly to the facts that transportation charges and 
high customs duties make these products very expen- 
sive in a country where the standard of living is com- 
paratively low, to the preference for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, and to the lack of a nation-wide campaign 
encouraging the use of the canned products. Prac- 
tically the only fruit canned in Brazil is the peach, 
which is grown in Rio Grande do Sul and one or two 
other southern States. Although the canning of peaches 
is relatively an important industry, the quantity is not 
large and appears to be insufficient for the Brazilian 
requirements, since there are some imports and no ex- 
ports of this commodity, as far as it has been possible 
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to ascertain. Large quantities of paste made from ba- 
nanas, guava, peaches, pears, etc., are canned and are, 
for the most part, consumed within the country, chiefly 
as dessert or with cheese. These products, however, 
should not offer direct competition to American canned 
fruits. The canning of vegetables in Brazil is quite 
negligible. 


CUBAN DUTIES EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 26--- 
CANNED FOODS 


% Re- United 
Tariff No. Item Max. General duction States 
270 Fish or shellfish preserved 
in oil or in any other form, 

in cans or other containers 
Tare (111 5) 


g. .60 .30 25 .225 
B—Bonito and tunny fish, 
Tare Kg. .30 15 25 1125 
C—Squid without filling, 
Tare Kg. 30 15 25 1125 


D—Squid with filling, Tare 
K 80 40 25 


g. 

E—Sardines with the bones, 
in tomato or in oil, or ordi- 
nary market variety, Tare 
Ke .08 .04 25 .03 


g. 
F—Sardines without bones, 
smoked, seasoned or pre- 
pared in any form, or those 
that without combining 
these conditions are of fine 


elaboration, Tare Kg.......... .60 .30 25 .225 
G—Salmon, Tare Keg............. .40 .20 25 15 
H—Other fish or shellfish 


not mentioned, especially 
Tare Keg.... .24 12 25 09 
Plus an ad valorem duty of 40% 20% 25 15% 
Note—The importation of the type of squid known as 
“Chocos,” a small cuttlefish, the poulps, and the kinds 
with the names “Chicarros” (horse mackerel) and “Es- 
padines” shall be forbidden. 
Vegetables and garden prod- 
ucts preserved and packed 
in any form: 
A--Tomatoes and tomato 
gga or puree, Tare (111 5) 


271 


36 18 30 126 


g. 

271 B—Olives “au natural,” 
packed, with a weight of 
less than 2 kilograms, G.W. 
100, Kg 

C—Olives “au naturel,” 
packed, with a weight of 2 
or more, Tare, 


2.00 1.00 .20 80 


05 30 035 


D—Olives stuffed, seasoned, 
or prepared in any kind of 
container, Tare, Kg............. 

E—Pimientos, Tare, Kg........ 

F—Peppers and other vege- 
tables and garden products 
not mentioned especially, 
Tare, Kg 12 30 

Preserved fruits, in brandy, 
in syrup, or in any other 
form: 

A—The citrus fruits, such 
as: oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons and others like 

B—Pears, peaches, plums, 
apricots and others, Tare, 


40 .20 30 14 
30 15 30 105 


084 


272 


.096 


.24 12 40 072 


Kg. 
Other alimentary preserves: 
C—Sauces, mustards and 
alimentary extracts for 
seasoning, Tare, Kg............ 16 20 
Surtaxes: Items 270 and 271, 3% of duty; 272 and 273, 
10% of duty. 
Note—The “Maximum” column may be disregarded, since 
it will be put into effect only in special circumstances 
and does not affect the United States rate. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 
This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
For Sale—Machinery Wanted—Factory. 
WANTED— i 
FOR SALE— To buy equipment fora factory to can 


1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

15!) ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—NAILING MACHINES— 
1—4 track Morgan No. 4 Nailer 
1—5 track Doig No. 2 Nailer 
1—6 track Doig No. 3 Nailer 
3—6 track Morgan No. 6 Nailers 
1—7 track Doig No. 2-A Nailer, 4 at back, 3 on side 
1—8 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 5 at back, 3 on side 
1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer 
1—8 track Doig No. 4 Nailer, motor driven 
1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer 
1—8 track Morgan No. 8 Nailer, 6 at back, 2 on side 
1—9 track Doig No. 3-A Nailer, 6 at back, 3 on side, 
portable, motor driven 
1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer 
1—9 track Morgan No. 9 Nailer, 7 at back, 2 on side 
1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, belt driven 
1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer motor driven 
1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, belt driven 
1—10 track Morgan No. 10 Nailer, 7 at back, 3 on 
side, motor driven. 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Two Chisholm Scott Pea Viners and two 
Pea Cleaners in good condition. Used only two seasons. 
Attractive price for a quick sale. 


Penn Title Works Co., Aspers, Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 Monitor Blancher Washer in first class 
condition. Wire lowest cash price. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—To buy several used closed steam retorts. 
Also bean cutteas. Must be in first olass condition and 
priced low. 

Address Box A-1527 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Prince of Wales Seed Peas. Good sample 
and germination. This variety needs no recommendation 


to those familiar with this luscious quality and abundant 
productivity. Write for price and samples. 
W.R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tomatoes and Green Beans. Capacity car per day. 
be good condition and priced right. 
offer? 


Address Box A-1529 care of The Canning Trade. 


Must 
What have you to 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED—By young married man thoroughly experienced 
superintending the canning of grape fruit. Can build and install 
machinery for same. 


Address Box B-1523 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man 
with years of experience, packing tomatoes, spap beans. sweet pota- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)} kinds 
of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 

Address Box B-1525 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm. factory, office and sales, nine seasons actual managerial 
experience, seeks position. Competent to take complete charge 
medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to manager of 
large concern. 


Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or processor. A strictly reli- 

able quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and 

table condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 

with family and 39 years of age. 

i-l references as to ability, moro] integrity, dependabilit - 

liability. Available for immediate 
Address Box B-1528 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be competent to handle 
proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to 

Address Box B-1521 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A canning company in Canada contemplating 
starting manufacturing soups, would like to get in touch with live, 
thoroughly experienced, uptodate man. One capab'e of advising 
as to plant and requirements generally, eventually taking charge. 

Address Box B-1526 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells 


Complete Canning Equipment 


for 
Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin —__ Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 
Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“ATTRACTIVE 
LABELS 


An ordinary label is justa label. 
A Gamse label is an advertise- 
ment. 


H.GAMSE & BRO, 
Lithographers 


_GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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PEAS 
CORN 


and 
OTHER VARIETIES OF 
CANNERS’ SEEDS 


SPOT SEEDS 


Do you need Seeds of any var- 
iety for Spring planting? If so, 
let us know kinds and quantities 
and we will be glad to quote 
you. 


Future or 1928 Crop 
Seeds 


Before placing your order for any varie- 
ties of Seeds for delivery after the 1928 
crop, if our traveler does not see you 
when you wish to buy, write us and we 
will be glad to quote you at any time, in 
any quantity, on any variety, for any 
date of shipment. 


D. Landreth Seed Co./| 


Bristol, Pa. 


Founded 1784 
Oldest Seed House in America. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


8-Head Double End Flanger 


300 Cans a Minute 


This No. 315-K Bliss Automatic 
Flanger operates in the 300 a min- 
ute line of Bliss High Speed Sani- 
tary Can Making Machinery and 
produces a perfect flange which is 
essential to successful double 
seaming. The eight heads insure 
easy movement with high speed 
and minimum wear. All adjust- 
ments are open, accessible and 
easily made. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


BROOKLYN 
E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sales Offices | New Haven, Rochester 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


26.91 “ 

American Can Co 


Viner FEEDERS with Distributor 


PATENTED 


Over 2000 in Use 


IDEAL Feeders were greatly improved during the past two years. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO., 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturer of VINERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTORS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


The Only Feeder That 


SAVES PEAS, 

IMPROVES THE QUALITY, 
DECREASES BREAKAGE, 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


The reason for this lies in the fact that 
IDEAL VINER FEEDERS WITH 
DISTRIBUTOR thoroughly separate 
the vines, and separtion is essential in 
order to obtain best results from any 
Viner. 


INCORPORATED 1924 


: 
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ANNUAL MEETING MICHIGAN CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 11th, 1927. 


HE membership of the Michigan Canners Associ- 

i ation was quite fully represented when President 

“Dan” Gerber called the morning session to order 

shortly after 10 o’clock on Friday, November 11. In 

addition to the canners, there was a very good repre- 
sentation of machinery and supply men. 

President Gerber is not one to waste time, but con- 
ducts his meetings in a business-like way. 

He took pleasure in introducing the President of 
the National Canners Association, Mr. Harry L. Can- 
non. Mr. Cannon responded with his usual fine, timely 
address. It was about the same as that delivered be- 
fore the Wisconsin canners’ meeting, and for that rea- 
son is not repeated here. 

The chairman next introduced Secretary Gorrell, 
who chided the members on the fact that it was quite 
a long time since he had had the pleasure of appearing 
before their Association, although he was not unmind- 
ful that the Michigan canners had organized in 1906. 
He commended the Association for its splendid work, 
assuring them that there is a distinct field for the local 
Associations, just as it is for the National. Through 
its inspection service and other features, the Michigan 
Canners Association had drawn the attention of the en- 
tire industry, he said, but he suggested that the in- 
spection regulation adopted by the Association’s mem- 
bers should be incorporated into the state law, as the 
California canners had done. 

Speaking of the present situation of the canned 
foods industry and the outlook for 1928, Secretary Gor- 
rell said he considered it fundamentally in very much 
better shape than ever, and thoroughly sound in every 
respect. He reminded them that in 1928 they must be 
conservative, so as to keep production and consumption 
on an even keel. To do this he reminded the members 
that it is necessary to keep oneself as well informed as 
possible and to freely exchange this information with 
fellow canners. 

He touched on the matter of statistics, reminding 
his hearers that the Census Bureau now gathers the 
figures, and is doing it in a very excellent way. About 
January 1st the Government intends gathering the 
statistics of holdings in canners’ and wholesale distrib- 
utors’ hands, and he warned the canners that if they 
wish to continue this much desired feature they would 
have to respond in a whole-hearted manner. The Gov- 
ernment, he said, would not continue gathering these 
holdings statistics unless it had very thorough co-op- 
eration by all interested parties. The industry has 
worked for years to induce the distributors to give this 
information, and now that they have consented it is to 
be hoped that all parties will comply willirigly and 
promptly with the Government’s request for the data. 

He spoke upon the work of the National Distribu- 
tion Research Committee, which is now under way, and 
which will give the canners the first definite idea of the 
consumers’ preferences. The industry knows what the 
jobbers want, but at this time no one seems to know 
just what the public chiefly demands, and this Research 
Department will answer that important question. Do 
they want green fruit canned with water-clear syrup, 
merely for the sake of appearance? or would they not 
rather prefer tree-ripened fruit with all its flavor, even 
if the syrup were slightly cloudy? he asked. It is well 
known that one can of poor products does more harm 
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than hundreds of cases of good products, and once the 
industry knows what the public demands, it will be 
easier for the canners to fulfill their mission. “Until 
quality is general you cannot take your proper place in 
the sun.” With this he concluded his address. 

Mr. W. R. Roach moved a rising vote of thanks to 
President Cannon and Secretary Gorrell, and this was 
given with a will. 

President Gerber next appointed the Nominating 
Committee and the Auditing Committee. 

President Gerber next made his annual address, 
stating that it had been the Association’s’ desire to 
effect equitable freight rates; that they were not so 
much interested in high or low rates as they were in 
equality in the various sections, so that they would not 
be at a disadvantage. 

He stated that he had attended the Michigan 
Wholesale Grocers Association meeting and carried to 
them the story of the high quality of Michigan canned 
foods, and found them very ready to co-operate in buy- 
ing as much Michigan canned foods as possible. 

President Gerber said he thought that the spring 
was a better time for Canned Foods Week than the fall. 

With some pertinent remarks regarding the in- 
— system as enforced.in Michigan he ended his 
talk. 

Mr. Royal, Sr., was called on for a report on the 
little publication “Kan-Kan,” and he replied that, owing 
to ill health, he thought the little trade organ in better 
voice than he was. He has hopes of making this little 
publication well worth while, and would like to have 
articles from every canner in the state, so that all 
would co-operate in its publication and that they 
might have one such article for each issue. 


With this the morning meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

HE Convention assembled again at noon, sitting 

down to luncheon, provided by the Association, 

and every chair was taken and an extra table nec- 
essary, something over 50 being present. It was an 
enjoyable luncheon, well served and quickly disposed 
of, and the afternoon’s business begun without leaving 
the seats. 

President Gerber called upon Professor Starr, well 
known to all Michigan canners for the splendid work 
he has done on canners’ crops. 

Professor Starr responded, saying he had nothing 
in particular to bring to the attention of the canners, 
but assuring them he was much interested in their 
problems and that he was willing to work with them at 
all times. 

The chairman next introduced Mr. Edw. R. Grace, 
an advertising expert from Detroit. Mr. Grace gave 
an interesting talk on the general problem of advertis- 
ing, and of advertising canned foods in particular. He 
showed how to analyze the market and advised his 
hearers that the question of nutrition was always an 
interesting one for the consuming public and should be 
stressed in all advertising. The need of overcoming the 
prejudice against canned foods was apparent. 

He stated that a close investigation of the con- 
sumption of canned foods showed the consumers called 
for and used goods in about this ratio: 

Peas first, corn second, tomatoes third, and string 
beans fourth. Among the fruits, the first call was for 
peaches, next pineapple, next cherries, and then apples. 
Among soups consumers’ preference was for first to- 
mato soup, then vegetable, then chicken, and then pea 
soup. He said in his opinion the canners might vastly 
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increase the consumption of canned foods by a properly 
conducted advertising campaign. He instanced the fact 
that the California walnut growers were first able to 
sell hardly 12 per cent of the consuming public, and 
then only at the holiday season. Through a well-con- 
ducted advertising campaign they increased this to the 
pcint where they were reaching 85 per cent of the pos- 
sible consumers, and have spread the use of walnuts 
over practically the entire year. 

A salesman, he said, is helpless without advertis- 
ing. The Great Atlantic and. Pacific have but recently 
decided to handle nationally advertised goods wherever 
possible to do so. 


- 


“DAN” GERBER 
Fremont, Mich. Re-Elected President for 1927-28 


Mr. Grace is advertising expert for W. R. Roach & 
Co., and he reports very flattering results from the ad- 
vertising campaign of that big firm. 

President Gerber next introduced Professor H. D. 
Hootman, of the Michigan State College, to speak upon 
Cherry and Apple Pollination. 

Professor Hootman reminded his hearers that fer- 
tilization and pollination were practically one and the 
same thing, but that pollination did not mean the appli- 
cation of fertilizers and other growing matters to the 
soil. 

He gave a very interesting talk on the pollination 
of apples, showing that in the olden times the orchard- 
ists planted a variegated assortment of apples, and by 
this means practically insured maximum pollination, 
and as a result nearly always got good crops. In re- 
cent years the tendency has been to plant solid blocks 
of one variety of apple, and as many of these apples are 
self sterile, the outcome at times is a complete failure 
and at all times not up to what it might be. He 
showed photographs of these orchards, in one corner 
of which good crops were set because adjoining that 
point were some old apple trees of other varieties. Fur- 
ther in the orchard the set was very light, and down in 
the far end the set was again good, because they had 
cut boughs cf blooms, which he termed bouquets, and 
carried them into the orchard, together with swarms 
of bees. He advocated the use of bees in all cases, be- 
cause, contrary to the general opinion, pollen is not car- 
ried by the wind, but is carried from flower to flower by 
the bees and other insects. Substantiating his claims 
he had samples of apples from an orchard of mixed va- 
rieties and another sample from an orchard of a solid 
block of the same variety. He said he was in somewhat 
the same position as the canner obliged to cut a sample 
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of his goods and fearing the outcome. However, he 
appointed Professor Starr and Professor Bennet on his 
other side to count the seeds in a given number of the 
two samples of apples. The results proved just as he 
claimed. The apples from the mixed variety orchard 
showed 10 to 14 seeds, while those from the solid block 
of one variety showed from 2 to 3 seeds, and were un- 
even in shape. He extended his remarks over Kiefer 
pears and strawberries, etc., showing the same general 
truths as to the need of care in helping a proper polli- 
nation. 

Chairman Gerber next introduced Professor C. W. 
Bennet, also of the Michigan State College, who spoke 
upon raspberry diseases. He gave it as his opinion that 
they have pretty well solved the trouble and are now 
able to handle it. They are carefully inspecting all 
nursery stock, cutting out diseased plants and destroy- 
ing them. It seems there are more than 10,000 acres 
cf raspberries in Michigan, and the state does not feel 
ready to attempt this drastic action against commer- 
cial growers. But he warned canners that the law pro- 
hibited any raspberry grower from selling, giving away 
or otherwise disposing of any uninspected plants. 

Mr. McEwing moved that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the Agricultural College and its members for 
the splendid work they have done in behalf of the can- 
ners. This was unanimously carried. 

The Election—Mr. McEwing, as chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, said that the present officers 
had done so well and that indications seem to point for 
even better results for the coming year, that the com- 
mittee had decided to re-elect all of the officers, and he 
moved the election of them, and it was unanimously 
carried. 

The Treasurer’s report showed receipts of 
$1,223.93 and expenditures of $449.44, leaving a bal- 
ance of $774.49, the majority of which, however, be- 
longs to the Special Freight Rate Committee. 

The Auditing Committee found the vouchers cor- 
rect and the report was accepted as made. 

Under the head of general business a long and in- 
teresting discussion took place on the manner and 
method of inspection in Michigan canneries. The can- 
ners want rigid inspection, and the complaint is rather 
that it is not as stringent as they would like it rather. 
than otherwise. The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to take up this question with the State Com- 
missioner, and it is hoped that in the coming year the 
inspections will be impartial and rigid, if not drastic. 
Michigan is set upon raising the quality of her canned 
foods to a very high level, and she does not intend any- 
thing to interfere with her purposes. 

With this the meeting adjourned. 


Eliminate causes 
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Ginsure sanitary 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market Quiet and Buying Light—String Beans Improve 
in Prices—Corn Quieter—Peas Holding Their 
Own — Spinach Advances — Sweet Potatoes 
Higher—Tomatoes Show Slight Improve- 
ment—Fruits Meet Steady Demand— 

Canned Fish in Strong Position 


UIET—The canned foods market of the country 
O seems to be very quiet; not alone here in Balti- 

more and this Tri-State region, but everywhere 
the reports say that buying is very light. What with 
the heavy buying of a few weeks ago and the futures 
which they have taken in, in addition, it is not much 
wonder that the jobbers are well enough stocked to 
work for awhile without further outlay. Men are not 
spending money freely these days, and while we have 
not heard as much as usual about the coming inventory 
taking time, that thought is in the minds of the buy- 
ers, never fear. They must make a good showing, and 
it is better for the canners that they shall make a good 
showing, else buying will lag after the turn of the year, 
or after these inventories have been made. 

So trading is slow and confined to the ‘‘wheelbar- 
row buyers,” as they are termed; those who buy a case 
and carry it away with them. There is of course al- 
ways some buying, but from now on for the next month 
there will not be much life to the canned foods 
market. 

Holders understand this and are not weakening. 
In fact, prices are improving, and more and more can- 
ners are withdrawing, willing to wait for the better 
prices and better market conditions, which seem sure. 
There is real strength to the market, even in tomatoes 
where the holders have control of their own goods. 
And while you are looking for the “trouble” with the 
canned tomato situation in the Tri-States, just put a 
pin in that thought. 


RICES—In looking over the market prices this 
week it is to be noted that string beans, the cut 

No. 2 standard green variety, have advanced and 

are now held at $1.10. These are the same beans 
which sold, back under the days of excitement, at 85c 
and 90c. We mention this little loss of 25c per dozen, 
because canners seem to like this sort of suffering, 


somewhat on the style of the aching tooth which a fel- 
low likes to press to make it hurt more. By February 
this will be a very favorite pastime of tomato canners 
generally, that is when, if ever, prices get to about 90c 
for standard 2s tomatoes, where they belong today. 
But it is a bitter pill to the man who has to let his to- 
matoes go at 70c today because he has no say in the sale 
of his goods. For the man who “just sells” at today’s 
prices we feel not one slightest twinge of pity. 

There has been a shifting of prices on lima beans, 
which are growing better in prices each week, and will 
continue to improve. 


There has been a slackening off of the demand for 
canned corn, and apparently some holders are already 
trying to force the market, and reducing prices to 
make the sale. Such prices are always quoted as the 
market, and they are so quoted this week under our 
market page, with full credit to the broker quoting. 
There is no good reason to quote corn lower. 


Following on the heels of the Association figures 
on the corn pack (not the Census Bureau’s figures, for 
they are not out yet), comes one from Mr. Dye, of the 
Canners Warehouse and Finance Co-op. Co., giving the 
total corn pack as 9,934,099 cases, almost a million 
cases less than the first referred to figures. If the 
actual corn pack continues to shrink with time, as here 
shown, by the day the Census Bureau gets out its gov- 
ernment figures the pack will be less than the 1921 low 
record pack. Still, it is never hard to get accurate sta- 
tistics on a pack in any year when that pack is short; 
the hard job is to account for the big packs. 


Peas are holding their own in. very good shape, 
although the market is quiet and buying light. At the 
recent pea canners convention the canners did not seem 
to be worried over the absence of an active market. 
Every one of them felt that the market would be better 
after the turn of the year, and all seemed willing to 
wait that time. That makes a strong situation. 

Pumpkin is quoted here at a low price, but it is 
not low anywhere else in the country. What pumpkin 
there is for sale seems to be held at the holder’s own 
ideas, and may be that is what accounts for the low 
prices here. 


Spinach is on the advance and has gone up all 
along the line. The pack of spinach is well cleaned up 
and the California canners, who have first “whack” at 
canning new spring spinach, are receiving orders to 
their own satisfaction. They are still canning a little 
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spinach here, but selling it as fast as produced. The 
market needs good spinach and will pay the price. 

Sweet potatoes, too, are on the upward move. This 
pack is light and the canners disinclined to pack un- 
1ess buyers show their orders. When canners learn to 
sell their goods in one given market, and then strive to 
keep that one market continuously supplied, instead of 
spreading their packs out over so wide a territory that 
they cannot possibly build a market one-quarter inch 
high, there will not be these price troubles. Prices will 
become stable and profitable always. 

In tomatoes the low of $1.10 on 3s seems to have 
passed, and it has moved to $1.1214. One of the best 
known and oldest brokers in Chicago recently wrote a 
well-known Aberdeen (Md.) brokerage house as fol- 
lows: 

“What’s the matter with the tomato market? 
The packers all seem intent on smashing it as fast 
as they can. The writer thought this was going 
to be a very good tomato year and it certainly 
looked like it if the sellers hadn’t knocked their 
prices all to pieces; however, they seem to do that 
every year.” 


Fruits get through this week with a very quiet 
market. But there is a steady consumptive demand 
for canned fruits which promises to clean up that mar- 
ket long before new goods can be packed. The fruit 
canners are reaping the reward of their better pack- 
ing, because there is no question but what fruits are 
much improved over the early methods. The careful 
sanitary inspection of the canning plants, and the uni- 
form manner of packing, with well-filled cans, of a 
given syrup content, have won public approval. Today 
the public buys a can of fruit with confidence, and it 
will continue to buy them in increasing amounts as 
long as the canners supply them this sort of dependable 
goods. We note no change in prices of fruits this week. 

Canned fish continues to gain in strength. Salmon 
grows stronger as the year wears on, and sardines are 
keeping pace with salmon. Shrimp is scarce and high, 
and oysters have not yet come into the sort of weather 
that makes a good oyster market. But we are prom- 
ised that wintry weather shortly, and it is probable 
that the winter, like the past summer, once it begins 
will remain constant. 
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By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Slowing Down—Better Canners Not Offering 
Tomatoes—Indiana Tomatoes Held High—Interest 
in Corn Wanes—Cheap Peas Selling—Pine- 
apple Stronger—Buying Fruits Slowly. 
Apples Strong—Salmon Quiet—Sar- 
dines Firm—Spinach Stronger 


New York, Nov. 17, 1927. 


\ LOWING DOWN—Business has slackened off a 
S little locally during the past week, and replace- 
ment buying has not been up to the volume of the 
several preceding weeks. One reason for this, perhaps, 
is the general stiffening in values at canneries, al- 
though this normally would bring out additional buy- 
ing. Another factor, and perhaps the dominating one, 
is the closeness of the holidays. Jobbers in the ma- 


jority of cases have put their canned foods stocks in 
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order, and are now swinging their attention over to 
more seasonal lines. The comparative closeness of the 
inventory period also militates against much buying 
of canned foods for cannery shipment until after the 
turn of the year. The trend of prices is definitely 
sete aig higher levels on the majority of items in canned 
oods 


Southern Tomatoes—Statistically, the market is 
in better shape, but this feeling has not yet been fol- 
lowed by any actual advances in quotations. The cur- 
rent price range is: 1s, 45c to 50c; 2s, 70c to 75c; 3s, 
$1.1214 to $1.20, and 10s, $3.40 to $3.75. In regard to 
sales at the inside price, it is in line with the old say- 
ing, “Some will and some won’t; some do, and some 
don’t.” The larger packers, with established brands, 
are withdrawn from the market insofar as sales at the 
lower prices quoted are concerned, and some are off 
the market entirely, even at the top prices mentioned. 
Tomato prices in other producing sections are consid- 
erably over the parity with the Maryland and Dela- 
ware market, and packers in good shape financially are 
inclined to carry their surplus stocks over into the 
new year. 

Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers show no in- 
clination to meet the low prices of Eastern packers, 
and are holding standard 2s firm at 85c to 90c per 
dozen at canneries. California packers show firm price 
bye with the 1927 pack reported rather closely 
sold up. 


Corn Slack—Standard corn buying interest has 
fallen away, but the market has lost none of its firm- 
ness. Little $1.00 standard corn can be had at the fac- 
tories in the South. The general asking price is $1.05, 
with $1.0214 perhaps possible in some sections. West- 
ern packers are firm at $1.05 per dozen, cannery. With 
Eastern fancy corn in light supply, particularly on 
Golden Bantam, buying interest is veering to the West, 
where prices show an advancing tendency. 

Cheap Peas Selling—tThere is still a fair amount 
of buying of standard peas. The cheapest peas avail- 
able at Wisconsin cannery points are $1.05 per dozen. 
Southern canners hold at the same level, with more 
— interest shown in Delaware and Maryland 
packs 


Pineapple a market this week has 
been affected somewhat by bullish advices from the 
Coast on canned pineapple. According to these reports 
stocks of standard 2s and 214s sliced are in short sup- 
ply in first hands, with 214 fancy also well sold up. 
No. 10s, the reports continue, are likewisely closely 
sold up at primary points, with a stronger market in 
prospect. While local distributors in most instances 
are covered on their needs for the remainder of the 
year, there has been a little “pick-up” activity noted, 
and more inquiries for spot stocks are going the rounds. 
Demand for pineapple from the retail trade is holding 
up well. 

California Fruits—Hand-to-mouth trading in can- 
ned fruits for cannery shipment is reported. Packers 
are adhering quite firmly to list prices, and are not 
forcing the sale of their surplus stocks at the expense 
of prices. Carry-over holdings of canned fruits are in 
most cases rather light and packers anticipate no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of them at current prices, or better, 
after the turn of the year. Many distributors bought 
less than their usual quantities of California canned 
fruits this fall,.and it is believed that such distributors 
will be back in the market in the near future. Jobbers 
are holding off in anticipation of the usual special 
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priced offerings just prior to the end of the year, at 
which time canners normally offer special prices on 
odd lots to clear up their surplus holdings prior to 
stock-taking January 1. 

Apples Strong—With Northwestern apple packers 
advising their buyers of a probable short delivery on 
new season’s pack, jobbers are turning to other sources 
for additional supplies. Most of the future business 
in Oregon and Washington was booked at $4.00 per 
dozen, for solid pack, this year, with the market now 
reported to 50 cents to $1.00 per dozen higher. Maine 
packers quote fancy apples at $4.50 per dozen, with 
New York and Michigan canners holding at the same 
level, the latter being reported well sold up. Spot 
stocks are not large, and there is a perceptible ten- 


dency on the part of jobbers to make additional 
purchases. 


Salmon Quiet—Buying interest in spot salmon has 
eased off to some extent, with the Coast market con- 
tinuing in strong position, and the local market reflect- 
ing this conditions. Buyers show a tendency to test 
out the stregth of the Coast market at the recently 
advanced price levels, and comparatively little business 
is going west at this time. 

Sardines Firm—Strength in Maine sardines con- 
tinues in evidence. Scattered lots of spot stocks are 
making their appearance on the market, and buyers 
are covering their requirements generally on a week- 
to-week basis. Maine canners show strong price views, 
and jobbers are reconciled to the probability of higher 
prices after the turn of the year. In the meantime, 
however, they see no necessity for precipitating an ad- 
vance by a concerted buying movement. 
~ Tuna—With white meat tuna in short supply and 
prices “out of sight,” there has been a definite swing 
over to yellowfin and striped on the part of the retail 
trade, and there is a good movement on these latter 
grades at firm prices. Coast reports indicate that the 
pack is running into very small figures, with the excep- 
tion of yellowfin, which has been in fair supply. 

Southern Spinach Stronger—A firmer market tone 
has developed on spinach in the South, and canners are 
talking higher prices. Stocks of 10s are rather light, 
and the market is strongly held at $4.75 per dozen, can- 
nery. A good inquiry for 2s at $1.50 is reported, with 
38s holding at $1.45 to $1.50, and meeting with a fair 
demand at that range. Stocks of 1s are not large, with 
$1 per dozen, cannery, representing sellers’ views in 


most instances, although 95 or 9714 cents per dozen 
might be done. 


Minor Vegetables—Strength in limas, particularly 
baby greens, features the list of minor vegetables. 
Stocks of fancy quality are well sold up. Stringless 
beans and wax beans are about steady in price, with 
relatively little business passing. Succotash is coming 
in for slightly better demand. Beets are strong, with 
cannery offerings generally small. 


MACHINERY 
A Complete Canning Plant’ 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Weather Wet and Cold and Depressing as to Trade 
Conditions—Apathetic Condition in Relation to 
Tomatoes — Wisconsin Convention Had 
Optimistic Effect on Canned 
Peas Market 


Chicago, Ill., November 18, 1927. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—The weather has for 
© the past week been quite wet and cold, and some- 
what depressing as to trade conditions. The ap- 
proach of Thanksgiving Day has given some impetus 
to the grocery demand for green fruits, nuts and can- 
dies but has not expedited the demand for canned foods 
very much from consumers. 

At this writing the city of Chicago is surrounded, 
so weather authorities state, with a cordon of snow 
storms and blizzards from the North and Northeast 
and West. The situation here in Chicago, however, 
is merely cold without snow. It is quite likely that 
when the blizzard reaches us that shipping conditions 
for canned foods may be obstructed. 

The approach of the holiday season is beginning to 
have an effect on the demand for canned foods and re- 
tail grocers have begun to feature and push fancy gro- 
ceries, and they do not classify canned foods as fancy 
groceries. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is an apathetic condition 
in relation to canned tomatoes among the buyers, and 
scarcely any buying at all. They feel no speculative 
interest whatever in the article as long as the Eastern 
markets continue to sell at the very low prices which 
they seem willing to accept, and Western canners will 
not meet the Eastern prices freight added. 

The Indiana canners will hold their annual con- 
vention at Indianapolis, November 17 and 18, 1927, and 
something may happen there to revive the market for 
canned tomatoes, but I doubt that anything can or will 
be done there, as the policy is to stand pat for a price 
that will pay a profit and to let the Eastern canners 
have the market for cheap standards until they sell out. 

Canned Corn—The situation on standard grade of 
canned corn is unchanged and the prevailing price is 
$1 to $1.05 for 2s standard, with but little business be- 
ing done. The price for fancy corn has been advanced 
so rapidly that buyers will no longer follow the sellers 
and have quit buying. Fancy Country Gentleman 2s 
are held at $1.30 cannery, and Fancy Evergreen at 
$1.15, with but a slow movement at the prices. The 
statistical shortage of the output of canned corn has 
stabilized prices upward, but the consequent advances 
ef prices has apparently stopped the buying. 

Canned Peas—The Wisconsin Canners’ convention 
at Milwaukee last week has had an optimistic effect on 
the market for canned peas, and there is possibly more 
interest in this article than in the other two great 
canned foods staples. 


I have heard of several good sized transactions 
that have been closed in Chicago since the convention 
at prevailing prices, but prices are, however, no higher 
than they were before the convention, but more con- 
fidence seems to have been established in the future of 
prices and their stability. 
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News Items—I have from time to time invited can- 
ners who would like to have an impartial expression of 
opinion to the quality of any of their goods, to send me 
by parcels post addressed to Wrangler, room 409 at No. 
208 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois, a few cans 
for my inspection, and stated that if the quality was 
commendable and desirable I would so state in this 
column, but if the quality was not commendable that 
I would write to the canner privately and state why I 
thought the quality could be improved and how. 


I have received four cans of whole-grain corn, gen- 
erally known as the “Shoepeg” variety, from Samuel J. 
Ady, of Sharon, Md., and have inspected it carefully, 
and I took a can to a restaurant and had it served for 
my dinner. It is a delicious canned corn, far superior 
in flavor to crushed corn and closely approaching the 
true natural flavor of corn eaten from the cob. It is 
tender and sweet enough and so much more relishable 
than the super-sweetened crushed corn that many can- 
ners are now packing, that it was a pleasure to eat it. 
I have but one rather unimportant criticism to make of 
it, and that is that the knives were set just a trifle too 
low and a little too close to the cob. This, however, was 
so slight a fault, however, that it was scarcely notice- 
able. 


I have received from the Morgan Packing Com- 
pany, at Austin, Ind., some samples of canned pumpkin. 
It is packed in enameled-inside cans, and the cans are 
beautifully decorated and enamel outside. I have never 
seen better canned pumpkin. The pumpkin was finely 
finished, absolutely free from indications of hull or 
specks, excellent consistency, good fill and natural sweet 
pumpkin flavor. The canner should be proud of his 
product and should get a good price for it. Goods of 
such a quality will do more to build up and permanently 
establish a sellers’ market for canned foods than thou- 
sands expended in advertising. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.”’ 


Sales Falling Off—Trying to Buy for Delayed Ship- 
ment—Holdings Well Protected for the Winter— 
and Most Canners Waiting for the Better 
Prices—Canners Hold Meeting. 

Sprigfield, Mo., Nov. 17, 1927. 


ALES—tThe sales of tomatoes during the past week 
for prompt shipment show some falling off as com- 
pared with the sales of the previous week. This is 

usual for this period in the year, when market prices 
are not advancing. Canners realize that jobbers desire 
to keep their warehouse stocks of tomatoes down to the 
minimum for inventory period. 

Delayed Shipments—Numerous inquiries are com- 
ing in for prices on tomatoes for the end of December 
shipment. Without exception, canners are asking 
somewhat higher prices on tomatoes for delayed ship- 
ment than they would be willing to take on sales for 
prompt shipment. We have not heard of any prices 


being named on tomatoes by any canners of our district 
for January shipment. Every canner interviewed firmly 
believes that higher prices will prevail at the opening 
of business in January. 


Prices—Sales of tomatoes have been made during 
the past week, 1s standard, 10 ounce, at 4714c¢ to 50c, 
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depending upon the packs and the willingness of can- 
ners to sell; 2s standards at 75c. 2s sub-standards, or 
seconds, more or less irregular in quality and fill of cans, 
at 7214c; very few obtainable in the Ozark district of 
the grade referred to; 214s standards, $1.05 to $1.10; 
3s standards, with offerings very limited, at $1.25; 10s 
standards, $3.75, f. o. b. shipping points. The offerings 
of tomatoes on the market at the present, for prompt 
shipment, are limited for the account of canners who 
are holding unsold only one or two cars, or for some 
canner who must raise some ready cash and is willing 
to make some sacrifice in order to do so. 


Winter Storage—We find upon close investigation 
that most canners holding any spot tomatoes have their 
goods boxed and stored away for the winter, and where 
the canner has his financial arrangements fixed satis- 
factorily, such canner is an indifferent seller of toma- 
toes even for prompt shipment, and very few of them 
would be willing to sell at the prices prevailing at 
present. 

Advancing Market—Notwithstanding the low 
prices at which sales are being made of canned tomatoes 
here in the Ozarks and other tomato-packing districts, 
every holder of tomatoes firmly believes that we will 
surely have some advance in the prices on tomatoes 
when the demand becomes somewhat more active, and 
every canner tells us he intends to take advantage of 
whatever advance does come in prices and hold for the 
top of the market. Canners realize that a staple like 
canned tomatoes must react in prices to a basis that 
will show the canners some margin of profit, or at least 
to a basis where same will not have to be marketed at 
prices that show the canners a loss. 


Green Beans—Just a few cars left unsold in the 
Ozark packing district. These are cut stringless beans, 
and market prices today, No. 2 size, $1.00 to $1.05; 
No. 10 size, $5.00 to $5.25, f. o. b. factory point. The 
late planting of beans was not productive on account 
of weather conditions which prevailed at a critical pe- 
riod. The bean acreage for next year’s pack will 
likely be increased very considerably. 

Apples—Just a few cars of No. 10s obtainable. 
Prices advancing—unable to quote. 

Sweet Potatoes—The few canners who have packed 
this product have done so in a very limited way, and 
are finding only a fairly good demand. 

Blackberries—Sold out on all sizes. 

Canners’ Meeting—A canners’ meeting was held 
on the 10th inst. for the purpose of giving consideration 
to the contemplated advance in freight rates on pack- 
ers’ cans, which will likely become effective early in 
February. This advance in freight rates, so canners 
claim, is absolutely unjustifiable, and if same becomes 
effective as now contemplated, will add materially to 
the increased cost of packing canned foods in the 
Ozarks next year. The Canners’ Association appropri- 
ated funds from the treasury to be used by a committee 
which was appointed, and which is expected to put for- 
ward every effort to combat the advance in the freight 
rates mentioned. 


Annual Convention—The annual convention of the 
Ozark Canners’ Association will be held in Sprinfield on 
January 5th and 6th. Headquarters at Colonial Hotel. 

Weather—The weather conditions during the first 
half of November have been ideal. It is expected that 
we will experience more or less blustery weather during 
the last half of the month. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Rainfall Above Normal—Tomato Canning Ends—Sea- 
son Was Short—Pack Below Last Season’s—Ship- 
ments of Fruits Heavy—Exports Very Ac- 
tive—Pears Show Strength—Booking 
Business on New Packed Spinach. 

Coast Notes 


San Francisco, Nov. 17, 1927. 


ORE RAIN—Additional rain has fallen in Cali- 
i fornia, bringing the precipitation for the sea- 
son well past the normal in most sections of the 
State. Snow has fallen in the high mountains and the 
warm weather which marked the fall season has given 
away to lower temperatures, with frost in exposed 
places. The rain has been sufficiently heavy to enable 
farmers to start field operations and work is already 
under way that is sometimes delayed until well along 
in December. Naturally, the season to come cannot be 
judged by the first series of storms, but the outlook 
is considered very promising and the early rains have 
_ much good, with practically no damage in their 
wake. 


Tomatoes—The early November rain has been 
sufficiently heavy to virtually put an end to the packing 
of tomatoes and it is doubtful if there will be further 
harvesting of tomatoes for canning purposes. Most 
of the plants have closed for the season and whatever 
is packed from now on will add but little to the total 
and nothing to the quality of the pack. The packing 
season in California proved a rather short one, toma- 
toes having ripened a little later than usual, owing to 
the cool spring and summer. Splendid weather pre- 
vailed during September and October, however, and the 
quality and size of the pack proved quite satisfactory. 
The output, however, will doubtless prove well below 
that of last year. Selling is quite slow but all factors 
are looking forward to an improvement as soon as the 
situation clears in the Eastern territory. 


Fruits—While the buying of California canned 
fruits has slowed down somewhat, following a couple 
of months of unusual activity, there is still a steady 
volume of business being done with those interests 
which are scrupulously following the policy of buying 
only as goods are needed, permitting canners to carry 
stocks. Shipments are unusually heavy for this sea- 
son of the year and leading canners are literally 
swamped with requests for immediate shipments. 
Earlier in the season buyers held back their orders, 
partly because of the general talk about overproduction 
of certain fruits. Later they became concerned about 
ample supplies for their holiday requirements and 
placed heavy orders, with instructions for early ship- 
ment. The port of San Francisco is experiencing the 
greatest rush in its history, with canned fruits and 
vegetables and dried fruits making up a large part of 
cargoes. 


Pears—Here and there small lots of California 
canned fruits may still be picked up at opening prices, 
- but in general sales are being made at the advances 
named shortly after the close of the packing season. 
Bartlett pears are showing considerable strength and 
with a very light pack in the Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
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fornia canners are being called upon to supply the 
demand to a larger degree than in years. The export 
demand is showing more life and is expected to ab- 
sorb more of the pack than was the case a year ago. 
Cherries are also attracting considerable attention and 
stocks of these are very light and confined to few hands. 

Spinach—Considerable business has been booked 
on new pack spinach by those who have come out with 
definite prices, but the large packers have not brought 
cut their lists as yet. Some business has been booked 
on the basis of last year’s opening prices, but in general 
buyers prefer to wait until something is known con- 
cerning the probable acreage and crop conditions before 
making heavy commitments. 


Coast Notes—Sponsored by the Foreign Trade 
Club of San Francisco, the Pacific Foreign Trade and 
Travel Exposition opened its doors in the Exposition 
Audtorium, San Francisco, on Armistice Day, with 
more than one hundred exhibitors. The canning trade 
was well represented, with exhibits by such prominent 
members of the industry as the Hunt Brothers Packing 
Company, A. Giurlani & Bro., and the Superba Packing 
Company. Leading steamship companies made dis- 
plays, as did also such agencies as the California Fish 
and Game Commission, the United States Bureau of 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce, and the League of 
Nations Association. The canning trade was repre- 
sented on the board of governers which planned the 
exposition by R. I. Bentley, president of the California 
Packing Corporation. 


That all the talk about the big business done in 
recent months on California canned products is not 
mere propoganda is evidenced by the statement of a 
high official of the California Packing Corporation, who 
said: “Our sales for the eight months of this year, 
with four months still to go, are a million cases in ex- 
cess of the sales for the entire past fiscal year. And it 
will be remembered that last year saw the largest pack 
and sales in history. Margins of profit will, of course, 
be lower, but on the other hand the carryover will be 
very much less this year than last.” 


The University of California, Berkeley, Cal., re- 
cently reported several gifts, including one of $1,000 
from the Canners League of California for work on 
peach rust by the Division of Plant Pathology, College 
of Agriculture, and one of $300 from the Evaporated 
Milk Association, Chicago. The latter was the first 
installment of a donation of $3,600 to study evaporated 
milk in infant feeding. 


Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners 
League of California, will leave shortly on a vacation 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands, having booked passage 
on the new Matson liner Malolo, the largest passenger 
vessel ever built in the United States, and which is 
making its maiden trip to the “‘Paradise of the Pacific.” 
Some interesting affairs are being arranged by Island 
canners in Mr. McKinney’s honor and a pineapple cut- 
ting bee will be held during his stay there. 


The Sixtieth Fruit Growers’ and Farmers’ Conven- 
tion will be held at Stockton, Cal., this month, and the 
canning trade will be well represented on the program. 

The plant of the G. W. Hume Company at Benicia, 
Cal., recently wound up the season’s operations on to- 
matoes and shipping activities are now on. The output 
of the cannery this year proved about 30 per cent more 
than that of last year, according to Manager P. S. Wet- 
more. 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Tendency Toward Consolidations Among Wholesale Grocers and Chain Store Groups Ex- 
pected to Display Further Development After Turn of Year—Jobbers’ Amalgamation 


into Larger Buying Groups Forerunner of More Mergers—Brokers’ 


Difficulties 


Resolve Themselves Into Survival of Fittest Struggle—Sugar Accord Expected 
to Boost Prices. 


ONSOLIDATIONS—Further developments in the trend to- 

wards consolidation in the wholesale grocery and chain 

store industries are looked for during the coming year, 
with some changes along this order anticipated with the turn 
of the year. Jobbers have witnessed the successful culmination 
of mergers affecting the business of grocery product manufac- 
turers and chain store groups, and have likewise seen numerous 
successful amalgamations in their own ranks in recent years. 

Consolidation of buying power has become a potent factor 
in the grocery business. The larger chains were the first to 
recognize and exercise their volume power, and the possibilitiees 
opened up in this direction have since received serious consid- 
eration among wholesale grocers. In fact, a number of whole- 
sale grocers’ buying groups have made-their appearance. From 
participation in a group buying plan to actual merger is but a 
step in many instances. 


This is the era of big business, and it applies to the grocery 
business as well as to steel, coal, railroads and other groups. 
Competitive conditions in practically the entire country, insofar 
as the grocery trade are concerned, are such that many uneco- 
nomic practices have developed and are flourishing, to the detri- 
ment of the older established houses. The “service wholesale 
grocer,” like his customer, the “service retail grocer,” is being 
pushed to the background. Changing conditions warrant 
changed methods of doing business, and this is being realized 
to a greater extent in grocery circles than ever before. 


One prominent factor in wholesale grocery trade circles, the 
head of one of the largest wholesale grocery organizations in 
the United States, in a conversation on the merger trend with 
the writer recently said: “What we need in our business is more 
consolidations, and the cencentrating of grocery sales in the 
hands of a few large houses in the bigger centers of distribu- 
tion. I have bought three or four grocery houses in the past 
few years, and will continue to buy and merge with us any 
wholesale grocery business which I can get, providing that I 
can buy it ‘right.’ There are too many wholesale grocers en- 
tirely. Too many of them trying to do one another out of busi- 
ness, and cutting their own throats in the process. The chains 
have fattened on this. Why wouldn’t they? I see they are be- 
ginning to get a dose of their own medicine, and what do they 
do? Look over the record of some of the recent mergers, pur- 
chases and consolidations in chain store ranks, and you will find 
the answer. They are gradually drawing together into large, 
compact groups, with volume buying power, and with efficient 
distributing methods. Instead of cutting each others’ throats, 
they get together into one concern, after a try at ‘price wars’ 
has shown them the futility of it. ‘We wholesale grocers are be- 
ginning to do the same thing, but it has taken us a long time to 
get going, and there is still room for lots of improvement. What 
I would like to see would be eight or ten giant wholesale gro- 
cery concerns, each with its own portion of the United States to 
take care of. This, of course, under existing conditions is im- 
possible, but it would go a long way toward solving the problems 
of food distribution if it could be effected.” 


Other wholesale grocers, while not so ambitious in their 
ideas, still see the necessity for creation of larger, more efficient 
jobbing groups in their industry. Elimination of unnecessary 
buying, warehousing and sales expenses effected through mer- 
gers of grocery jobbing concerns within the past few years have 
in many instances been such that chain store competition has 
been effectively met. In the place of two or three struggling 
wholesale grocery concerns in one market, there has emerged 
one strong house, capable of taking care of the business formerly 
handled by the three component organizations, and handling this 
business in a more efficient and economical manner. 


Canners and other packers and manufacturers of grocery 
products are divided in their views respecting consolidation in 
the ranks of their distributors, although opinion in most cases 
favors the steps which wholesale grocers are taking to modern- 
ize their business. Of course, there are some sellers who have 
been giving the chain stores an “inside price” and forcing their 
smaller customers to carry the load by paying higher prices. 
Organizations such as this. naturally do not welcome any 
strengthening of the position of the wholesale grocers, inas- 
much as it means that the latter can demand equal treatment to 
that accorded chains and other big buyers. 


Survival of the Fittest—-Many factors in the canning and 
distribution of food products, who through long association have 
grown to regard the brokers as an essential link in their chain 
of distribution, have been considerably disconcerted by develop- 
ments of the last two or three years, challenging the place of 
the broker in the economic scheme of things. Not the least of 
these, of course, is the broker himself, who finds himself being 
pushed out of the picture, with the door gently closing behind 
him. “Them’s harsh woids,’ as the hero in the melodrama 
would say, but they are nevertheless true. Many brokerage 
organization, which made their appearance on the scene during’ 
the hectic days following the war, have folded their tents and 
disappeared since that time. Other concerns, in business for 
many years previous to the war days, have likewise found a 
graceful withdrawal necessary. Still others have combined with 
colleagues and formed strong businesses. And, finally, there 
are a number of well-known brokerage concerns, of many years’ 
standing, still doing business at the same old stand. There is, 
of course, a field and a need for brokers in the grocery business, 
particularly the canned foods division thereof. But the need is 
for the broker with old-time ideals and old-time ideas regarding 
his responsibilities. The day of the broker who consistently 
played both ends against the middle is definitely passed. Indeed, 
it was the activities of brokers of this type which precipitated 
many of the difficulties which have beset the brokerage fra- 
ternity in recent years. For example, the broker who received 
an “s.o.s.”’ from a canner’s account, telling the broker that he 
needed ready money, and would therefore let go of a block of 
some item of canned food at 5 cents a dozen under the market; 
the broker, after receiving the communication, making the 
rounds of his trade, telling buyers that he knew of a seller in a 
“tight spot” who would shade “at least” 5 cents, and asking a 
counter bid at 10 to 15 cents under. Brokers of this type, who 
were fairly plentiful up to a few years ago, are now pretty well 
eliminated. Other brokers, who created the “split brokerage” 
evil which has caused such harm to their entire fraternity, and 
difficulty to all elements in the industry, also find themselves in 
hot water. The buyer who formerly took a part of the broker’s 
commission and gave him the business instead of legitimate 
brokers now goes direct to the seller, over the head of his erst- 
while broker friend, and buys direct, demanding all of the 
brokerage as an “advertising allowance.” Some blame for the 
present position of the brokerage fraternity attaches to the as- 
sociation sponsored and supported by brokers. This organiza- 
tion winked at the split-commission practice of some of its 
members for many years, awakening at last to the seriousness 
of the situation and dropping from membership member firms 
and individuals found guilty of violating its code of ethics, which 
contains a clause condemning the splitting of commissions with 
buyers. Ultimately, the current furore regarding the neces- 
sity of canned foods brokers will react to the benefit of the es- 
tablished concerns which have “played the game” with both 
sellers and buyers. Brokerage concerns of this type render a 
definite and appreciated service to both canners and buyers, and 
earn the commissions which they take on their sales. The other 
type of broker, however, has definitely passed out of the picture 
as a factor in canned foods and other grocery products dis- 
tribution, to the good of the industry generally. 

The Sugar Accord—A stabilized world market for sugar is 
looked for as a result of the conferences concluded in Paris last 
week between Col. Jose Tarafa, head of the Cuban Sugar De- 
fense Committee, and representatives of European sugar pro- 
ducing countries. While the primary purpose of the agreement 
is to apportion exports so as to eliminate useless competition in 
world markets, it is aimed ultimately to control sugar acreage 
and production as well. It is not expected that the agreement 
arrived at during the Paris conference will have much of an 
immediate effect uon the American sugar market, although it is 
believed that ultimately the combine will mean higher prices 
in the American market, provided that the agreement con- 
tinues in force. The accord runs for one year, and may be re- 
newed at its expiration. Sugar prices have been relatively low 
in American markets during recent years, with sharp selling 
competition among domestic refiners a feature. As a result of 


this condition, wholesale grocers and other distributors have 
been operating in most conservative fashion in sugar, covering 
only prompt and nearby requirements. 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices PATENTED 


PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS atrial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 


Westminster, Md. 


f) TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 
AMSCAN 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


% The maximum special seasonal 

f) discount is now in effect on ord- CERTIFIED 
ers for TOWNSEND String Bean 

NOW is the ti to buy if Ms 

“The Golden Band” 

Y Write for our quotation. Y Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 

nh fect Sealing Compound—and 
Burton, Cook & Co. 
troubles Rome, N. Y. 
when you installa 
% (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


The Key to Quality in Your Cans is in 


SEED PEAS 


grown for you by 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA | 


Canners’ Varieties Exclusively 


U 
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YOU FEED This Machine } 
WITH A BUCKET. 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


| 
| jy 


2 These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us { 
one block ahead of the procession. ! 


Every Machine for can-making— 


1 


1 Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
© 240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution ( 


OOS 


All are welcome. 


WELL RAISED 
A negro mammy had a family of well-behaved 
boys. One day her mistress asked, “Sally, how do you 
raise your boys so well?” 


““Ah raises ’em wid a barrel stave and ah raises 
frequent.” 


THERE MUST BE 
“I’m sure there is something terribly wrong with 
our new cook.” 
“Why 
“She came along too easily.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


EVIDENCE 


Judge—Did you or did you not strike this woman? 

Landlord—Your honor, I only remarked that the 
wall-paper in her apartment bore fingerprints. 

Judge—Two years for knocking her flat. 

Next case. 


STEPPING UP 
“Little boy, if you’ll throw that awful cigarette 
away I’ll give you a nickel.” 
“Can’t you make it six cents, mister? I want a 
cigar.”—Nebraska Awgwan. 


HER MESSAGE 


Ma—Johnny, run over and find out how old Mrs. 
Brown is today. 

Johnny (upon returning) —Mrs. Brown says it’s 
none of your business how old she is. 


DIRECTOR OF PATHOLOGY 

It was the first time the two dusky ex-stevedores 
had met for years, and they were comparing their more 
recent personal history. ,, Mose, ” announced Rastus, 
“Ah’s got a good job now.’ 

“Yo’ got a good job? Whah at?” 

“Ah’s got a job bein’ p’fessor of pathology to the 
college.” 

“Huccum, p’fessor of pathology, big boy? Yo’ 
kain’t read nor write.” 

“Seems lak yo’ don’ know what is a p’fessor of 
nathology. Lemme ’lucidate. A p’fes-or of pathology 
is de p’fessor what shows de folks how to go in an’ out 
of de college grounds.” 


DIFFERENT 


Tramp—Give a poor man a quarter, sir. 

Abie—Oi—Oi—I ain’t got no quarter. 
is rotten. 

Tramp—Well, give me a dime for a bed. 


Abie—Now you're talking beesiness. Show me tise 
bed. 


Beesiness 
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THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


WHERE TO BUY 


——<—the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 

BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 

PLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String _— 
Mey. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Ce., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double Seamin, hi 
Machines See Closing 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti: 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Daltinane. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and En 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. ~_— 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover . Co., San Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem: 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
= and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


oO. 
Facketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & 

-Sells Corp., cagu. 

"ae, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. . 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
y= Fhe Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N..J. 
Borlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Alr, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. Sea Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speea 

Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. ; 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Increase Your Speed 


By Using 
“Slaysman” Automatic Feeder 
on your Body-Maker 


This feeder will pass but ONE 
body at a time. 


Very simple and durable having no 
parts to get out of order. Can be at- 
tached to any make Body-Maker. 
The saving on labor alone will more 
than pay for this feeder in a very short 
time. 


[PAT. SEPT. 1909] 


Write for particulars. 


Slaysman & Company 
| 801-11 E. Pratt St. 
| Baltimore, Maryland. 
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VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


“Stic “Now from Coast to Coast” 


| 
SAN FRANCISCO ows HERSEY CITY 
SAN JOSE] @ CLEARING® 
CANONSBURC® 
| 
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